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EARLY HISTORY 



Ancient London — Its Port and Trade — The Tower its Safeguard — Invasion by 
Julius Caesar — The Roman Province of Britain — Roman Wall and Tower — The 
Roman Abandonment — Saxon Invasion — London the East Saxon Capital — Danish 
Invasions — Desertion of London — Its Restoration by Alfred — The Norman 
Conquest — Bishop Gundulf , the Conqueror* s Architect of the White Tower — It 
becomes a Royal Palace for the East as Westminster for the West — The Royal 
Menagerie in the Tower — Great Additions made by Henry III — His unpopu- 
larity — The Civil War — How the Tower became a State Prison — Additions 
made by Edward I — Quarreb of Edward II with his Barons — His Occupation 
of the Tower — His Flight — Murder of Bishop Stapledon — Murder of the King — 
Residence of Edward III in the Tower, first as his Mother's Prisoner, then inde- 
pendent — Execution of Mortimer — The Beginning of the Hundred-Tears* War — 
Strange use made of the Tower in the days of preparation — Imprisonment of 
illustrious French Captives^ the Comie d^Eu, King John of France, Charles of 
Blois — Also of King David Bruce of Scotland — Peace of Bretigny — The Mint 
— St. Katharine^s Hospital. 

The Tower of London is the most interesting fortress in Great 
Britain ; it has a history equalled in interest by few fortresses in the 
world. The Acropolis at Athens and the Capitol of Rome are far more 
ancient, but they are fortresses no longer. The only rival in this respect 
that occurs to me is the massive tower at the Western Gate of Jerusalem. 
It was probably built by King David, and enlarged by Herod ; and it is a 
military castle at this day. So is our Tower, and it was built for that use. 

The Port of London held a high position from the beginning of 
the history of Western Europe. Before the first Roman invasion of 
Britain there was a City of London, carrying on trade not only with the 
inland towns, but with the Continent. It was, as it is, a splendid 
position, and on the site of the present Tower the Britons had a fortress 
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to protect it. Fifty-four years before the Christian era Julius Caesar led 
the first Roman invasion of this country, but he was only here three 
weeks, and it is very doubtful whether he ever came to London. He 
makes no mention of it in his Commentaries. We may therefore treat 
the story that he built the Tower as a myth, though Shakespeare does 
take it for granted (Richard II y act v, sc. i). The Roman Conquest of 
our island was not achieved until nearly a century later ; from which 
time, until the latter half of the fifth century, Britain was a Roman 
Province. The conquerors made London their chief city in Southern 
Britain, built the Roman wall, of which many portions still exist, 
and renewed the British fortress which held its commanding posi- 
tion as the safeguard of the city. On the south side of the great 
keep is a fragment which was laid bare some years ago, when some 
buildings were pulled down, and that fragment is certainly Roman. It 
is part of the ^rx Palatina constructed during their domination. They 
abandoned the island at length, and after a brief interval came the 
invasion of our Teutonic forefathers, and London thus became the 
capital of the Elingdom of the East Saxons. 

But it was now anything but a flourishing city. The Danish 
invasions for a while destroyed its prosperity, and as Sir Walter Besant 
holds, caused the greater part of the population to flee. It was King 
Alfred who restored London, repaired the broken walls, and brought 
back the trade. " There were great heroes before Agamemnon," the poet 
tells us, " but they found no chronicler to recount their feats." And in 
like manner, one may say, the Tower had, no doubt, passages of historic 
interest before the Norman Conquest, which have not come down to 
us. It is barely mentioned in the Saxon chronicles. A few Saxon 
remains are noted by antiquaries. But at the Norman Conquest the 
continuous and most striking history begins, and continues unbroken. 
As we look upon it to-day, spite of all the mighty changes which Time 
has wrought, not only in the surroundings, but in the building itself, 
the great square keep is the most conspicuous object, and it was built 
by William the Conqueror. He brought, on the recommendation of 
Lanfranc, from the monastery of Bee a Benedictine monk named 
Gundulf, and made him Bishop of Rochester. He had travelled not 
only over many parts of Europe, but in the East, and was familiar with 
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the beauties of Saracenic art, which he made subservient to the decora- 
tion of his monastery, and now brought into use in his new See. He 
rebuilt Rochester Cathedral, and the noble castle beside it has also been 
ascribed to him, but this seems to be a mistake. And then the great 
King set him to work on the London fortress ; and he built the White 
Tower, as we call it, as well as St. Peter's Church and the old Barbican, 
the present Jewel House. " I find," writes Stow, " in a fair register 
book, containing the acts of the bishops of Rochester, set down by 
Edmund of Hadenham, that William I, surnamed Conqueror, built the 
Tower of London, to wit, the great white and square tower there, about 
the year of Christ 1078, appointing Gundulf, then Bishop of Rochester, 
to be principal surveyor and overseer of that work.'* Gundulf was 
the greatest builder of his time ; several still existent Norman towers 
in Kent are almost certainly his ;^ but he was also most earnest in the 
discharge of his episcopal duties, and both Lanfranc and Anselm 
entrusted much spiritual work to him. Even the rough and brutal 
Rufus, as well as his brother Henry I, treated him with marked respect. 
He died in 1 108 at the age of eighty-four. The massive Ballium wall, 
varying from thirty to forty feet in height, was probably also his work. 

Henry I was the earliest King apparently to use the Tower as a State 
prison. He shut up Ralph Flambard, Bishop of Durham, in the White 
Tower on the charge of illegally raising funds to build the very fortress. 
Probably the imprisonment was a sop to public opinion, for the Bishop 
was hated for his exactions. He escaped, however ; got possession of 
a rope which had been hidden in a wine cask, invited his keepers to 
supper and made them drunk ; then fastening the rope to a window bar he 
let himself down. A swift horse which some friends had provided for 
him carried him to the coast, and he went over to Normandy, where 
he was cordially received by Duke Robert. But after the battle of 
Tenchebrai had destroyed all the hopes of the latter, King Henry 
welcomed the overtures which Flambard made to him, and restored 
him to his see at Durham, where he afterwards achieved his beautiful 
architectural works. 

The Tower was from that time onwards a Royal Palace, as 

^ The fine old keep at Mailing, in Kent, (now like Rochester only a shell) is the work 
of Gundnlf • 
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was Westminster in the West. We catch incidents of residence 
in two or three reigns,, but thejr are few. It is noted by one 
chronicler that during the contest between Stephen and Matilda, 
Stephen broke through the older custom and kept the Pentecost festival 
in the Tower instead of at Westminster. One fact comes out clear 
enough. Some of the Norman Kings kept wild beasts ; Henry I had 
some lions and leopards at his palace at Woodstock. Frederick II of 
Germany sent three leopards as a present to Henry III, and they were 
placed in the Tower, where were already some lions, an elephant, and 
a bear, probably other beasts as well. There is an old account of the 
arrival of an elephant at Dover, and the amazement of the people as 
it was led up to London. Amid all its vicissitudes the Tower re- 
mained a royal menagerie until 1834. The Sheriff of London was 
ordered in 1252 to pay fourpence a day for the keep of the bear, 
as well as to provide a muzzle and chain for him when he was set to 
catch fish in the Thames. AU through the Plantagenet days the beasts 
had food provided at the cost of 6d. a day. Their keeper was a Court 
official, styled " The Master of the King's bears and apes.'* The bears 
dwelt in a circular pit, like that in the main street of Berne to-day. It 
was situated where the ticket office and refreshment rooms are now. 
In the days of James I the bears were baited for the brutal amusement 
of the privileged. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth a German tourist 
named Hentzner saw here " a great variety of creatures, viz. three 
lionesses, one lion of great size called Edward VI, from his having been 
born in that reign, a tiger, a lynx, a wolf excessively old, a porcupine, 
and an eagle. All these creatures are kept in a remote place, fitted up 
for the purpose with wooden lattices at the Queen's expense." All 
through our literature there are references from time to time to the 
Tower menagerie. The " Lion Gate " was so called from its proximity 
to this. 

When Richard I went on Crusade, he left the Tower in charge of 
his Chancellor, Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. John, on usurping the 
kingdom, besieged the Tower, which Longchamp abandoned to him, 
and he committed it to the care of the Archbishop of Rouen, who held 
it till Richard's return. When John's kingdom was invaded by the 
French Dauphin, Louis, at the invitation of the rebellious barons, the 
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Tower was handed over to him, but he does not seem to have resided 
there. 

The next important builder after William the Conqueror was 
Henry III. A good deal of English fortification work is to be attributed 
to him. His master mason at the Tower was Adam of Lambourne, 
but the King himself may be called his own clerk of the works. He 
built the outer wall facing the ditch which had been dug in Norman 
days, and of course supplied with water from the Thames. It will be 
remembered that this King was the builder of the greater portion of 
Westminster Abbey ; whatever his defects as a ruler, he was a man of 
learning and taste, and he decorated the Norman chapel in the White 
Tower with beautiful frescoes and stained glass, and gave bells to Su 
Peter's Church on Tower Green. The Lantern Tower, on the new 
wall, he chose for his bedroom, and built a tiny chapel in it for his own 
devotions, which was so used by his successors until the tragedy of a 
king murdered before the altar destroyed the sanctity. Traitors' Gate, 
also, was his work, the great entrance from the river side, and a very 
noble piece of engineering ; how it got its name we shall see abundantly 
hereafter. A yet more important work of his, and for a while most 
unpopular, was the Wharf : the strip of bank alongside the river like 
the Thames Embankment of our own day. Adam of Lambourne was 
the engineer also of this remarkable work. Piles of timber were driven 
into the mud, and rubble thrown in between them, and then the 
whole mass was faced with a barrier of stone. At the beginning of the 
work the high tide washed it down, and carried away completely a 
tower which he was constructing to guard it. The citizens sent a 
remonstrance, not only against the expense, but against the harm which 
they considered it would cause to trade navigation, but the King per- 
sisted and ordered Adam to make his foundations stronger. A cry was 
even got up that the ghost of St. Thomas of Canterbury had appeared 
to denounce the work. But the King's wisdom was so far justified by 
the result, that there to-day is the Wharf, and its foundations are firm 
as ever. 

I have told in the story of Old St. PauPs how his Queen, Eleanor 
of Savoy, had much to do with King Henry's unpopularity. She was 
beautiful to look upon, and highly accomplished, a patron of the arts. 
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and the bringer of musical excellence, both of voice and instrument, 
from her native land of Provence. But she was greedy of money, proud, 
arrogant and vindictive, and always bent on enriching her kindred. 
Her uncle, Boniface of Savoy, whom she made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was detested by the clergy, especially by the monks, for his 
insatiable and unblushing avarice. Her husband loved the Tower as 
a place of residence, but when one day she started forth in her barge 
for Westminster she was received with curses and cries of " Drown 
the witch," and had to hasten back in terror and take refuge once more 
within the Tower walls. Her son, Edward, I never forgave the Lon- 
doners for so insulting his mother, and not long after found an oppor- 
tunity of revenging it. At the Battle of Lewes he defeated a regiment 
of London citizens fighting on the side of the Barons, and pursued them 
far out of the field, slaughtering some 2,000 of them. But his leaving his 
father to look after himself had much to do with his losing the battle. 
The war between King Henry and the Barons came to an end with 
the defeat and death of Montfort at Evesham in 1264. The Barons 
had held the Tower until then, but the King now resumed authority 
over it, and increased its fortifications. He first made the famous 
Hugh de Burgh, Earl of Kent, Constable, but afterwards replaced him 
by Peter de Roches, Bishop of Winchester. Before long the peace of 
the country was again disturbed by Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 
who having obtained possession of the city of London denounced the 
Papal Legate Otho for residing in the Tower ; it was " a post," he said, 
" not to be trusted in the hands of a foreigner, much less of an ecclesi- 
astic." The Legate, in defiance, went to St. Paul's, and under pretence 
of preaching in favour of the Crusade, broke forth into fierce invectives 
against the earl, who was present. The preacher had some difficulty in 
making his way back to the Tower, which was besieged by de Clare ; but 
he held it successfully until the siege was raised by the royal army. 

One notable prisoner of this reign was Grifiin, son of Llewelyn, 
Prince of Wales, who was caught and detained in the Tower as a hostage 
in 1244. ^^ attempted to escape as Flambard had done, making a 
rope of his bedclothes. But he was very fat, it broke, and he was killed. 
His nephew Llewelyn was the chieftain who afterwards gave so much 
trouble to Edward L 
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Prince Edward went away to the Holy Land, and during his 
absence his father, Henry HI, died. The custody of the Tower was 
committed to the Archbishop of York till his return to England, 
when he completed the works in the fortress which his father 
had begun, and erected some additional fortifications on the western 
side. Stow quotes a record of his in which he commands the Treasurer 
and Chamberlain of the Exchequer " to deliver unto Miles of Andwarp 
[Antwerp] 200 marks towards the worke of the ditch, then new made 
about the bulwarke, now called the Lion Tower.'* Then, says Bayley, 
" may be regarded as the last additions of any importance that were 
ever made to the fortress." During Edward's active and powerful 
reign the Tower was chiefly appropriated to the use of a State prison. 
Of the multitudes of Jews who were apprehended in 1278, on the charge 
of clipping and adulterating the coin of the realm, no less than 600 
were confined at once in the Tower, and the [conquest of Wales and the 
attempt to conquer Scotland both provided a succession of illustrious 
prisoners, who lost their liberty in an unequal struggle for their country's 
freedom. It was in 1296 that Edward began his war for the conquest 
of Scotland. The battle of Falkirk in 1298 scattered the whole Scottish 
army, but the subjugation was not complete, for the English had to 
retire for want of provisions, but the leaders of the Scottish army, the 
Earls of Athol, Menteith and Ross, with their poor King Baliol and his 
son Edward, and other Scottish leaders, were brought to the Tower, 
as in 1305 was William Wallace. The latter was executed in Smith- 
field, August 25, 1305. His was one of the first trials in Westminster 
Hall. 

Edward H, like his father, showed no partiality for the Tower as 
a residence, but occasionally retired to it as a place of safety. In 1322 
his eldest daughter was bom here, and was called in consequence 
^* Joan of the Tower," as his youngest son was called John of Eltham 
from his birthplace. During that miserable reign the conspiracies 
raised by the barons, first against Piers de Gaveston, and afterwards 
against the Despensers, the successive favourites of the unhappy King, 
caused the issuing of frequent orders for putting the Tower in a state 
of defence. In 1312 engines were constructed, and other precautions 
taken to make it impregnable, for the barons were in open rebellion. 
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In 1324, Lord Mortimer being confined in the Tower, and more rebel 
barons in other fortresses, a plot was laid to set them at liberty simul- 
taneously. This failed^ but Mortimer contrived to escape by inviting 
the governor of the Tower, Sir Samuel Segrave, with other officers of 
the fortress, to a banquet and making them drunk. Though every 
exertion was made to recapture him he got away to France, where in 
conjunction with the Queen, Isabella, he brought about the unnatural 
conspiracy which deprived the wretched Ejing of his throne and his 
life. Segrave was removed from his post and imprisoned, and the 
custody of the Tower was committed to Walter Stapledon, Bishop of 
Exeter — a terrible trust, as was soon proved. For the rebellion was 
already assuming the most formidable shape. In the early part of 
1326 the Queen and her accomplice Mortimer landed in Suffolk. The 
Bang retired to the newly-fortified Tower, summoned the Mayor, 
Sheriffs and Aldermen of the city to his presence-chamber, and gave 
his commands for the preservation of the tranquillity of the capital. 
He further issued a proclamation offering a reward for Mortimer's 
head. But the rebels came on, in the full confidence of victory. The 
King in vain endeavoured to rouse the Londoners in his defence; and 
so on October 2 he left the Tower in charge of Bishop Stapledon, 
his young son John of Eltham being there also, and hastened away 
to the West of England, in hopes of finding greater loyalty there. 
He had hardly left London when the rebel spirit of its inhabitants 
broke out in fury; they seized the bishop in charge, dragged him into 
Cheapside, and beheaded him with some other officers, and appointed 
officers of their own to rule in the name of John of Eltham. Stapledon 
was a man not only of rectitude of character, but a munificent patron 
of learning. Exeter College, Oxford, owes its foundation to him, and 
much of the beauty of Exeter Cathedral is his work. He was first 
buried in the Church of St. Clement Danes, but afterwards removed to 
his Cathedral, where a magnificent monument covers him. The 
" she-wolf " queen and her paramour, after the King's murder at 
Berkeley Castle, ruled for a while in the name of the young King 
Edward III, and kept him secluded in the Tower as a mere puppet. 
But they misjudged their power ; he broke through their control, 
and threw himself on the nation; Mortimer was arrested at Nottingham 
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and brought to the Tower, whence on November 29 he was carried to 
" Tjrburn Elms," hanged, drawn, and quartered — treated, in fact, as 
he had treated the Despensers. 

The great but unrighteous claim of Edward III to the crown of 
France, resulting in the " hundred years' war " concerns us here thus 
far, that he resided in the Tower whilst he was making his preparations 
to enforce his claim ; and on his departure placed a strong garrison in 
it, and furnished it as a fit and secure residence for his son, Prince 
Edward, whom he appointed regent in his absence. In 1 341 he secretly 
returned to England, landed at the Tower at midnight on November 30, 
accompanied by the Earl of Northampton, Sir Walter Manny, and 
other great men, and finding the fortress badly guarded, imprisoned the 
governor and officers and treated them with exemplary rigour. He 
took up his residence in the Tower, discharged the Lord Treasurer and 
the Lord Chancellor, Robert Bishop of Chichester, and delivered the 
great seal to Robert Bourchier, who afterwards fought at Crecy. All 
these strong measures were in consequence of the disorders and abuses 
which he found. From this time till 1342 King Edward kept his Court 
here, and here, during that period, his Queen Philippa gave birth to 
a princess who was named Blanche, but who died in infancy and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

That great war wrought momentous changes in the course of 
English history, which will indirectly concern us in these pages. It 
also changed very decidedly and materially the position and the uses 
of the Tower, which from this time onwards became peculiarly cele- 
brated as the prison of illustrious captives. On July 27, 1346, King 
Edward captured Caen, one of the richest and most powerful towns in 
Normandy, and took prisoner the Constable of France, the Count 
d'Eu, the Count of Tankerville, and sent them with 300 of the most 
opulent citizens as prisoners to the Tower of London. He then 
marched along Northern France, on August 26 won the battle of 
Crecy, and on September 3 laid siege to Calais, a very strong town, 
which had done much harm to the English and Flemings by piracies. 
That memorable siege lasted just eleven months, and we all remember 
the pretty story of the self-devotion of Eustace de Saint Pierre and the 
averting of the Kling's vengeance by the intercession of Queen Philippa. 
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While this siege was going on King Philip of France persuaded 
the Eling of Scotland, David Bruce, to invade England, and so to revenge 
past injuries, and secure future independence. He came with 50,000 
men, laid waste all the border country, and drew nigh to Durham. 
But here he was met by a small body of English, led by Lord Percy, 
and entirely defeated. This was the battle of Neville's Cross, fought 
on October 17, 1346. King David was taken prisoner, as were the 
Earls of Fife and Monteith and several more Scottish chiefs. They 
were all brought to London to the amazing joy and delight of the citi- 
zens. The captive King was mounted on a high black courser ; the 
City Guilds, clad in their respective liveries, made a great escort for 
him, through street after street, until he was committed to the custody 
of Sir John D'Arcy, the Constable of the Tower, on January 2, 1347. 
The same year the roll of illustrious captives was increased by the 
famous Charles of Blois, one of the competitors for the Duchy of 
Brittany, and, on the surrender of Calais, by its valiant governor, John 
of Vienne, and twelve of his comrades. Bruce continued in captivity 
here for eleven years. 

In 1358 the great fortress received a yet more illustrious prisoner. 
King John of France and his son Philip were taken captive by Edward 
the Black Prince at the battle of Poitiers, and brought to London. At 
first they were lodged in the Duke of Lancaster's palace in the Savoy, 
then at Windsor, and apparently had a fine time with hawking and 
hunting and good cheer. Next year when King Edward returned to 
France " he made all the lordes of France, such as were prisoners, to be 
put into dyvers places and strange castelles, to be the more sure of them, 
and the Frenche Kynge was set in the Towre of London, and his yonge 
Sonne with hyni, and moche of hys pleasure and sport restrayned ; for 
he was then straytlyer kept than he was before." They had not a bad 
time of it, however, here apparently. The Scottish King had just 
been liberated, but there were many French nobles to make up a court 
for him. Next year the treaty of Bretigny restored him to his country. 

Coining operations had been carried on in the Tower here 
ever since the Norman Conquest, if not long before. It was not, 
however, the only place. In the reign of Charles I there seem 
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to have been fifteen mints, but an edict of the reign of Edward 
III enacted that all moneys, wherever coined, should be made 
uniform with those of the Tower. After the Restoration, small 
rolling-mills were set up in the Tower, driven by horse and water 
power, and a great improvement was hereby effected — milled instead 
of hammered coins. The workshops were between the inner and 
outer walls, and the road which runs between St. Thomas's Tower 
and the Bloody Tower was formerly called Mint Street. In 1696 an 
Act was passed, calling in the old hammered coinage, to be melted 
down in a furnace at Westminster, and sent in ingots to the Tower, 
to reappear in milled form. Sir Isaac Newton, Master of the Mint, 
made many more improvements. In 18 10 the Mint was removed 
outside — ^to Little Tower Hill, where it is at this day. 

Though it did not belong to the Tower, nor was within its limits, 
the Royal Hospital of St. Kaibarine^s by tbe Tower cannot be passed 
over without mention. It was founded in 1148 by Matilda, wife of 
King Stephen, for the repose of her two children, for the maintenance 
of a master and several poor brothers and sisters. Eleanor, Henry Ill's 
widow, augmented it in 1273, " ^^^ ^ master, three brethren, chaplains, 
three sisters, ten bedeswomen, and six poor scholars.'* The foundation 
was placed under the especial patronage and jurisdiction of the Queen 
Consorts of England, and, with all changes, has so remained to the 
present day. The office of Master is the only preferment in the gift of 
the Queen Consort or Queen Dowager. Queen Philippa, Edward Ill's 
wife, gave houses in Kent and Herts for its additional support. Thomas 
de Bekington, Master in 1445, afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
obtained a charter of privileges, by which the precincts of the hospital 
were decreed free of all jurisdiction, civil or religious, except that of the 
Lord Chancellor, and to help the funds an annual fair was to be held on 
Tower Hill, to last twenty-one days from the Feast of St. James. 

Henry VIII and Katharine of Aragon founded here a guild of St. 
Barbara, among the governors of which was Cardinal Wolsey. He did 
not suppress it with the other religious houses, in compliment to Anne 
Boleyn, whom he had lately married. 

The Church was in the Decorated style, very close to the Iron Gate 
of the Tower, properly St. Katharine's Gate. Stow, writing in 1598, 
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describes it as ^^ enclosed about and pestered with small tenements and 
homely cottages." When the royal assent was given to the making of 
St. Katharine's Docks in 1825, the hospital was removed to Regent's 
Park. There were some interesting monuments in the old church. 
The first President of the Royal Society, Lord Brouncker, was buried 
here, and Ducarel the Antiquary. The fine tombs of John Holland, 
Duke of Exeter, his duchess, and his sisters, were removed to the 
Regent's Park. The Duke, who died in 1447, was High Admiral of 
England and Ireland and Constable of the Tower. 



CHAPTER II 

GENERAL SURVEY OF THE BUILDINGS 

A Walk round Totoit Hill — The Moat — The Outward Ballium — Tbe Legge and 
Brass Mount Batteries — Develin^ Welly Cradle^ and St, Thoma/s Towers — 
Traitors' Gate — The Inner Wardy its Shape — Belly Beauchampy Devereux — 
Towers on tbe West ; Flinty Botvyery Bricky Martiuy on the North ; ConstabUy 
Broad Arrow on the East ; LanthorUy Wakefield and Bloody on the South — The 
Great Keepy its Construction — The Chapel — Armoury — Little Ease — The 
Ancient Palacey now removed — Church of St. Peter ad Vincula — The King^s 
House — Officers of the Tower — The Yeomen of the Guard, 

Here we may conveniently pause ; the building is substantially 
completed, the great keep, the two enclosures, the Inner and Outer 
Ballium. Subsequent changes are all within these, and we shall have 
occasion to notice them at later dates, but now that we have seen the for- 
tress completed, and used, partly as a Royal residence, partly as a State 
Prison, we will survey the whole in detail. And I ask attention to the 
Plan opposite p. 104, which will make each point clear. I propose, then, 
first to take a walk round the outside and start from the bottom of Tower 
Hill by the main entrance, where the visitors are busy buying their 
tickets of admission. The modem building where they are doing this 
is the site of the old Lion Tower. Facing us is the Middle Tower, 
the gateway which leads over the Moat into the fortress itself. But 
as I am keeping outside I pass this and ascend the hill. To-day the 
whole of the bank of the Moat on the western and northern side is laid 
out as a flower garden, and the many seats among the trees are well 
occupied with loungers, mostly poor, some asleep and some reading the 
newspaper. The Moat, which is as old as the Tower itself, was deep- 
ened by Bishop Longchamp while he held the place for Richard I, 
and again by Henry III, the water of course being supplied from the 
Thames, which flowed in at what we call Traitors' Gate. Its greatest 

18 
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width is about a hundred feet. It is said that bathing in it in the days 
of the Plantagenets was a capital offence, but some one suggests that 
this simply means that it was so unsanitary as to be likely to prove fatal. 
There can be no doubt that the water splashing upon the walls and 
bastions added greatly to the picturesqueness ; you see that in all the 
old pictures, but the changes of Time put aside its usefulness, and after 
eight centuries of its ebb and flow, the Duke of Wellington, when he 
was Constable, had it filled up to its present level and the communica- 
tion with the river cut off. So now we look down upon a smooth level, 
on the west side gravelled, a place for recreation, and sometimes also a 
drying-ground of the Tower laundry. On the other sides, when we 
get to them, we see great portions laid down for garden ground. On 
the other side of the Moat is the Outward Wall, built by Henry III. 
Surveying it from this western side we see first the Byward Tower, 
which, as a glance at the plan will show, is opposite the Middle Tower, 
and forms the land entrance into the fortress. On the opposite end of 
this western side is the ** drum bastion," segment of a circle about 80 
feet diameter, called Leggis Mount Battery^ probably after George Legge, 
Earl of Dartmouth, who had charge of it in the seventeenth century. 

Turning eastward, and surveying the north side, we observe that 
this is not, like the western, a straight line, but an obtuse angle, which 
is bounded on the east by the Brass Mount, probably so called because 
brass cannon were mounted on it. At the bend is the North Bastion, 
a modem erection containing three tiers of casements, each pierced for 
five guns. At the north-east we leave the side of the Moat, and 
passing up through the gardens emerge opposite the Mint into the open 
road, which leads over that wonderful achievement of modem engin- 
eering, the Tower Bridge. But as our present business is not with it, 
we go down a flight of steps into Little Tower Street, on a level with 
the Thames. The wall on the eastern side is quite straight ; and so 
we pass to the eastern end of the river front. This, as being the most 
exposed and also having the moat narrower, is fortified with five regular 
towers, the Develin, Well, Cradle, St. Thomas's and Byward Towers. 
The Develin {Umf. Henry III) formerly led into the precincts of St. 
Katharine's. Till lately it was used as a powder magazine. The 
Cradle Tower is in front of what were the royal apartments, and was a 
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gate specially for the convenience of royalty. There was in those days 
a portcnllis, and a hoist or lift by which a boat could be lifted from the 
river to the level of the gateway. Hence the name " cradle," a mov- 
able bed. 

Next we come to St. Thomas's Tower, almost always called now 
Traitors' Gate, from its ancient function. It was the water-gate of 
the Tower, and commanded the communication between the Thames 
and the Moat. It is in fact a barbican, probably unique, placed astride 
upon the Moat, which was here about 40 feet broad, and perforated by 
a passage leading from the river. The original name was the Water- 
gate ; " Traitors' Gate " dates from the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Independently of its historical associations it is really a wonderful 
structure, a magnificent arch, 62 feet span, with no key-stone, the 
stones of the two rows of the arch fitted together with perfect accuracy. 
The state prisoners were brought down the river in the government 
barge, conveyed beneath this arch to the flight of steps, by which they 
ascended to the gateway of the Inner Ward. Of course, like the rest of 
the Moat, the bed is now dry and the river walled out, but there, under 
the arch, are stiU the massive folding trellised gates, as well as the steps, 
the latter partially renovated, no doubt, but unmistakably showing some 
of the old ones which so many feet have trod. We think of the men, 
not only brought in as prisoners, but carried forth again to Westminster 
Hall for trial, and brought back so often under sentence of death, with 
the edge of the axe turned towards them. Not the Roman Capitol, 
nor the Romer of Frankfurt, nor the Bridge of Sighs at Venice can 
count such a list of names as Traitors' Gate. St. Thomas's Tower was 
built by Henry III, and named by him after St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
There is an old piscina showing that it once contained a chapel. Passing 
it we come along the Wharf to our starting-point, the Middle Tower, 
and so have completed the walk round the outside. 

And now starting from the Middle Tower and crossing a stone 
bridge over the Moat, which replaces a wooden drawbridge which 
gave entrance of old, but has been withdrawn now that there is no 
longer need of it, we are in the Inner Ward, and I shall do with this as 
with the Outer, and first walk round it on the outside. It is enclosed 
within a curtain wall, having twelve mural towers and a gatehouse. Its 
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longest side faces the river, the east and west sides incline inwards, so 
that the north face is narrower than the base, and like the corresponding 
wall in the outer ballium, is broken by an obtuse angle, having like that 
a central salient. When we get to the inside we shall find that this 
Inner Ward is on a higher level than the Outer, some 15 or 20 feet. 
This may be partially owing to the earth excavated by Longchamp 
when the ditch was made being thrown up here. There is a clear 
passage between the Inner and Outer Ward, to which the ordinary 
visitor is not admitted. It is known as " The Casemates." We first, 
by the courtesy of the authorities, walk round this and note the semi- 
circles of the towers : on the west side, the Bell, Beauchamp and 
Devereux ; on the north, Flint, Bowyer, Brick, Martin ; on the east. 
Constable, Broad Arrow, Salt ; on the south, Lanthorn, Wakefield, 
Bloody. Most of these will be noticed in turn. This passage round, 
which is now quite open, was formerly fiUed up with houses, warders' 
residences and storehouses, which were removed in 1867. There are 
doorways along it into the outer wall, in which are lodgings for officials 
and chambers for stores. And now we make a yet further move, 
and pass within the wall, and so are in the heart of the Tower itself 
The original entrance was through the Bloody Tower ; it is so now for 
one division of visitors, but the Wakefield is made another entrance. 
Within, naturally, the prominent object in view as in historical interest 
is the Keep, the great White Tower of William the Conqueror. It 
stands on sloping ground, so that the north side basement is 25 feet 
higher than the south ; quadrangular, 107 feet north and south by 
118 east and west. The two western angles are square; that on the 
north-east has a round stone turret ; the south wall terminates east- 
ward in a bold half-round bow, marking the apse of the chapel. This 
keep is 90 feet high, composed of three floors, or four stages. The base- 
ment is below ground on the north, and on the ground level on the south. 
The walls are from 12 to 15 feet thick. The internal area is divided 
by a waU 10 feet thick, which rises from bottom to top, and so makes a 
separate smaller western and larger eastern portion. This last is again 
subdivided into two by another wall running east and west. The vault 
or subcrypt of the chapel is known in Tower phrase as " Little Ease." 
We shall have it hereafter. On the first floor is the crypt and the upper 
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storeroom. On the second floor is St. John^s Chapel, nave and aisle, 
and the Lower Armoury ; on the third floor the chapel triforium 
and the Upper Armoury, the ancient Council Chamber, or " state 
floor." 

We can trace here the origins of our old Law Courts. From the first 
it was a recognized rule that the Inner Ballium was sacred to royalty, 
and the general world coming on business had to content itself with 
admission to the Outer Ballium. The great Council Chamber was 
especially the " King*s Curia," the Kittys Benchj where his justices sat 
to supervise the proceedings of inferior courts, as well as to deal with 
criminal matters directly affecting the Crown. The Court of Common 
PUas, suits between subject and subject, was held in the HaU Tower 
close to the Outer Ballium, to which there was an entrance into the 
Royal Palace. And here strict rules were kept, in order to keep the 
commonalty at a distance. There was a preliminary meeting at the 
Church of All Hallows Barking, to settle who were to be admitted for 
the pleadings. This last Court was removed to Westminster Hall by 
Magna Charta. 

The entrance into this wonderful building is by a well-stair at the 
south-west angle. The keep was restored on the outside by Sir C. 
Wren, who faced the windows with stone in the Italian style. The 
inside has been very little altered. The largest of the four turrets was 
the original Observatory of the great astronomer, Flamsteed. 

The Chapel, dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, is a very rare, if not 
unique, example of such a large and complete apartment in a Norman 
keep. It is in plan a rectangle 40 feet by 3 1 feet, terminating eastward in a 
semicircular apse of its full breadth, making the total length 55 ft. 6 in. 
It is divided into a nave and aisles, a splendid example of Norman work, 
simple, complete. It was intended primarily, no doubt, for the devo- 
tions of the Conqueror and his descendants ; the church of St. Peter 
below was built for the use of the garrison. Though architecturally 
plain, it was probably painted and hung with tapestry. Henry III gave 
some stained glass. The only fireplace in the great keep is on this 
floor. 

The Armoury was begun,* by Henry VIII. His original locality of the 
armour was Greenwich, and consequently there is little armour here older 
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than the fifteenth century. It used to be kept in a temporary gallery, 
removed in 1883, on the south side of the keep ; it was then removed to 
the top floor, and within the last few years the floor below is also re- 
quired. I make no attempt to classify the armour here ; the subject 
has been fully treated in the Portfolio monographs, Nos« 33 and 38. 

South of the keep, between it and the ward wall facing the river, 
formerly stood the Royal Palace, which was removed at various times by 
James I and Cromwell to make room for storehouses. Some portions 
even remained until after the Restoration. The Castle Keep in the 
Middle Ages was the occasional residence of the lord, but he almost 
always had his ordinary lodging close by. In the plan will be 
observed " k. little storehouse in Cold Harbour " ; it was the old gate- 
way into the King*s residence, and the Queen had her own rooms 
between the Salt and Lanthorn Towers. At " h. Mortarpiece Store- 
house *' was the Great Hall where the King heard cases and received 
deputations. 

Of the twelve mural towers the Wake-fUli is the most ancient. It 
is also known as the Record Tower, the national records having been 
kept there until they were removed to their present home in Fetter 
Lane. In the survey of Queen Elizabeth it is the Hall Tower, from its 
proximity to the hall just mentioned. It is a large circular building; 
the lower part is probably the work of William Rufus. The upper 
storey consists of a fine handsome chamber, with a recess which it is said 
Henry VI used as his private chapel, fitting it with aumbry and piscina ; 
and tradition states that it was whilst he was praying here that he was 
murdered. The Wakefield Tower is now the receptacle of the King's 
Crown and all the other splendid articles of the English regalia. 

Bloody Tower was the original gatehouse of the Inner Ward. It 
stands opposite to Traitors' Gate, and also abuts against the Wakefield 
Tower, does not bulge out into semicircle as do the others, but its 
exterior face ranges with the curtain wall. All this indicates that its 
safeguarding was carefully thought of. Its original name was the 
Garden Tower, and it is so called in the survey of Henry VIII. This 
was owing to its being close to the Constable's garden, now the Parade. 
Its present name is given to it in the survey of 1597 ; popular pre- 
judice rather than Tower tradition attributes the change to the mur- 
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der of Edward and his brother, but the word seems hardly appropriate 
to the smothering of the poor children. The chief warder showed me 
some hooks in the gateway. On these, he told me, heads were stuck 
after executions, and these he said were the origin of the name. 

The Bell Tower was so called from the alarm bell suspended from 
its summit. The bell now discharges the duty of summoning the gar- 
rison to St. Peter's Church. 

The Beaucbamf or Cobham Tower is one of special interest owing 
to the number of memorials cut upon its walls by its distinguished 
prisoners. We shall have some of them hereafter. Its name is derived 
from Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who was imprisoned here 
towards the end of the fourteenth century. The Devereux was originally 
the Robert the Devil Tower. The name was altered when Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, was confined in it in 1 601. The Flint and 
Curtain Towers were rebuilt not many years ago. The Bowyer is so 
called because it was the workshop of the royal maker of bows. 

MartifCs Tow^ became the Jewel House in 1641. The jewels were 
moved that year from the south side of the White Tower, because, as 
that was used for a powder magazine, it was feared they might be 
endangered. It was here that Colonel Blood made his audacious 
attempt in 1673, as we shall see. 

The others have nothing special which need detain us ; they were 
aU at one time or other used as prisons, except the Lanthom Tower 
which was the King's bedchamber and private room at the time when 
he had his palace here. It has been recently restored. It took its 
name from the light placed on the top for the benefit of vessels com- 
ing up the river. 

The Church of St. Peter ad Vincidaj in the north-west corner of 
the Inner Ward, was in existence from Norman times. There is men- 
tion of it in the days of King John, but the present building is mostly 
of the Perpendicular period. It is devoid of ornament, but has a deep 
interest as having been the burial place of so many victims who perished 
on th6 scaffold almost close to it on the Parade or Tower Green, as well 
as on Tower Hill outside. Most of them however have been removed 
to other resting-places. Some years ago the remains of the victims of 
the '45 were found, and the lead coffin plates are now fastened on the 
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wall. The chaplain is appointed by the Crown, but is under the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of London. 

The King's House is the oflScial designation of the Lieutenant's lodg- 
ging, on the south-west part of the Inner Ward. This also has many- 
interesting historical associations. In the Council Chamber, now 
occupied as a bedroom, the Commissioners appointed by James I ex- 
amined the conspirators of the Gunpowder Plot. A long Latin inscrip- 
tion on the wall commemorates the circumstances. Here was im- 
prisoned Margaret, Countess of Lenox, grandmother of James I, for 
marrying her son, Lord Henry Damley, to the Queen of Scots. 

It has been found desirable to state these details as the canvas on 
which the historical incidents which follow can be written in their due 
course. But this seems also the place to give some account of the 

oflScers of the Tower. 

When William the Conqueror had achieved his great work of build- 
ing the Tower, he showed his high sense of its importance by conferring 
the charge of it on one of his faithful followers, Geoffrey de Mandeville, 
who had distinguished himself greatiy at the Battie of Hastings. He 
was called the " Constable," sometimes " of the Tower," sometimes 
^* of the sea " ; this last owing to the jurisdiction which he exercised 
over the ships that came up the river. There are constant cases, dis- 
persed through the records, how he allowed and restrained merchants 
to depart from the port, prevented forestalling, took security not to 
go to forbidden places, compelled those who brought fish to London 
for sale to take them to Queenhithe, and so on. 

He had various customs and profits. From every boat coming to 
London laden with rushes, such a quantity as could be held between a 
man's arms was to be laid for him on the Tower Wharf ; from every 
oyster boat " one maund " (hand-basket full) ; from every ship laden 
with wine, one flagon before and one from behind the mast ; swans 
coming under London Bridge towards or from the sea belonged to the 
Constable ; horses, cows, pigs, sheep falling from the bridge into the 
Thames were the Constable's if he could rescue them ; and for every 
foot of such animals feeding within the ditches of the Tower, he was 
entitied to one penny. Then there were tenements on Tower Hfll of 
which the rents were his, as well as those for herbage growing on Tower 
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Hill; herring boats from Yarmouth paid him twelve pence. Then 
prisoners had to pay heavy fees — z duke paid twenty pounds, an eari 
twenty marks, a knight a hundred shillings. And there was an annual 
fee of fifty to a hundred pounds, and allowances of wax, wine, and other 
necessaries for the use of the household. It is needless to add that though 
these particular privileges have gone, the Constable of the Tower has 
always been a very important personage, holding his appointment by 
Royal Letters Patent under the Great Seal. He has the honour of 
the privilege of audience of, and direct communication with the King. 
On his installarion the keys are delivered to him by the Lord Chamber- 
lain. He, always a man, therefore, of high rank, appointed a Lieu- 
tenant, to whom he allowed ^20 a year, with such savings as could be 
made in furniture and food. In the reign of Henry VIII, the Lieu- 
tenant, who had now become the actual prison warder, had a new 
house built for his accommodation, in a courtly quarter, under the 
Belfry. This is now " the King's House,*' the residence of the present 
Major of the Tower, General Milman, who is, ex officio, a Justice of the 
Peace for the Tower Liberties, and a Deputy Lieutenant of the Tower 
Hamlets. The Tower Commitment Book, containing the date of all 
prisoners as far back as 1666, is in his custody. By him the Yeoman 
Warders are sworn in as special constables, their duties being confined 
to the limits of the Tower. They are described in the official regula- 
tions as " Honorary members of the King's Bodyguard of the Yeomen 
of the Guard." They are selected from warrant officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the army, and are on the same footing as ser- 
jeant-majors of the army. The "Yeoman Gaoler" who carries the 
curious old axe (figured in the Tower trophy of arms) on state occasions 
is responsible for the general maintenance of order. The "Yeoman 
Porter " is chief warder ; has charge of the gates and drawbridges ; 
also has the care of the Warders' Uniforms. He asserts the right of the 
Tower authorities over Postern Row and George Street, by closing the 
iron bars across these thoroughfares on the first working day in August. 
Every night at 1 1 o'clock, when the Tower gates are locked, the Yeoman 
Porter applies five minutes beforehand to the serjeant of the guard at 
the Main Guard for the escort for the King's keys. The serjeant ac- 
quaints the officer that the escort is called for, who furnishes a serjeant 
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and six men for this duty, at the same time placing Ms guard under 
arms. When the keys return, the sentry at the guard-room challenges 
— ** Halt ! who comes there ? " Yeoman Porter answers " The keys." 
" Whose keys ? " " King Edward's keys." Yeoman Porter places 
himself, with the escort, in front of the guard ; the officer of the guard 
gives the word, " Present arms ! " The Yeoman Porter then says in an 
audible voice, " God preserve King Edward ! " and the whole guard 
answer " Amen ! " The keys are then carried by the Yeoman Porter to 
the King's House. A similar escort is called for in the morning at the 
opening, but no ceremony takes place then. 

The Yeomen of the Guard were first appointed by Henry VII, and 
made their first public appearance at his coronation. Since then there 
has been no Royal Pageant in which they have not been conspicuous. 
The word " Yeoman " of itself is a puzzle. It evidently signified an 
officer of high grade ; we have " Yeomen of the Guard," " of the Black 
Rod," " of the Chamber," " of the Pantry," " of the Robes," " of the 
Crown," " of the Mouth." But the derivation of the word is quite 
uncertain. The GeniLenuifC s Magazine says (vol. xxix.) that it is of 
military origin, like ^^ esquire," and that as these were so called because 
they carried shields {ecii)y so the yeomen were archers, who carried yew. 
But Johnson and Skeat both prefer ga (A.S. " village ") man. 
Another question is, why are they called " Beefeaters " ? a question not 
likely to be ever settled. When I was a child, my old rector. Arch- 
deacon Bayley, told me with much impressment that because one of 
their duties was to watch the royal beauffetj they were called " beauf- 
fetiers," and that it has got thus corrupted. And this is the derivation 
given to the first query in NoUs and Queries (I. iii, 167). Skeat {Notes 
and QuerieSyV. vii. 64) treats this with the utmost contempt. He says 
it was a mere guess of Steevens's, that the yeomen didn't wait at table, 
and that the word means " an eater of beef," and by consequence " a 
jolly yeoman." There are very many discussions running through 
Notes and Queries^ and it seems to me that Skeat holds his groimd well. 

There are 100 yeomen. The costume is said to be that of the pri- 
vate soldier of Henry VII's time. It wiU be remembered that he may 
be said to be the first monarch who had a standing army. The Naval 
and Military Gazette of 1876 has the following : — 
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" The Yeomanry of the Guard were formed into a corps in 1485 
and first made their appearance at the coronation of Henry VII in 
white gaberdines, ornamented with the royal device, and caps sur- 
rounded by the roses of York and Lancaster. The King, who loved a 
joke, would sometimes dress himself jin the habit of his yeomen, and 
scour the country in search of adventures. On one occasion he paid a 
visit to the Abbot of Chertsey, who, ignorant of his guest and rank, but 
nevertheless hospitably inclined, placed him before a round of beef, 
which disappeared with marvellous rapidity. The worthy dignitary 
exclaimed that he would give a hundred marks for such an appetite. 
Shortly afterwards the churchman was arrested on the King's warrant, 
and imprisoned in Windsor Castle, where he was fed on bread and water. 
At the end of some days a baron of beef appeared, to which the abbot 
did justice, and lifting his eyes at the end of his meal, saw the yeoman 
before him, who claimed the himdred marks. * Who art thou, Beef- 
eater ? ' exclaimed the priest. The ELing revealed himself, and took 
the hundred marks. But the Abbot profited by the joke, for he was 
not long after made Bishop of Bangor." 

Fuller tells the same story, but makes the ELing, with more prob- 
ability, not Henry VII, but VIII. 



CHAPTER III 

IN THE DAYS OF THE LATER PLANTAGENETS 

Coronation of Richard II — Th^ Wat 7yUr Rebellion — Murder of Archbishop Sinon 
of Canterbury — The Rebellion Quelled — Fresh Troubles raised by the Duke of 
Gloucester and quieted by Archbishop Courtenay — Still Troubles Continue^ 
Execution of some Prominent Members of Parliament^ and of Sir Simon Burleyy 
the Kin^s Tutor — First Legal Execution on Tower Hill — Richard^s Wilfulness 
and Treachery — His Dethronementy August 19, 1399 — Accession of Henry IV ^ 
Death and Burial of Richard II — Conspiracies against Henry IF — Battle }f 
Shrewsbury — Prisoners shut up in the Tower — Among them James of Scotlanly 
" The King's Quhair ''—The Great War with France— Charles^ Duke of Orlean:, 
a formidable rival ; his Imprisonment and Life in the Tower — His Return u 
France— The Lollards— Sir John Oldcastle—His Plots and Death— Death oj 
Henry V — Fell of the English Power in France — Rival Nobles in England : Dukes 
of Bedford and Gloucester^ Cardinal Beaufort, Earl of Warwick — Marriage of 
Henry with Margaret of Anjou — Public Discontent — Cad^s Rebellion — Claim 
of Richard Duke of York— Battle of Wakefield— The Wakefield Tower— Battle 
of Towton — Accession of Edward IF — Henry VI a Prisoner in the Tower — 
Warwick's Tergiversation — Battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury — King Henry 
slain in the Wakefield Tower — Continued Tragedies, Duke of Clarences Dis^ 
affection and Plottings — His Death in the Bowyer Tower — Death of Edward IF 
— Edward V and his Brother brought to the Tower by their Uncle Gloucester, who 
has Lord Hastings beheaded for loyalty to Edward— Edward deposed — Richard 
Crowned King — Edward and his Brother secretly Murdered — Discovery of their 
Bones and Burial at Westminster. 

The reign of Richard II began with festivities and pageantries of 
unprecedented magnificence, and the Tower was the scene of some of 
the most prominent. On the day of the Coronation, according to 
Holinshed, the King, clad in white robes, issued from its gate sur- 
rounded by a vast assemblage of nobles and knights. The streets were 
hung with drapery, and the conduits ran wine. In Cheapside was a 
castle with four towers, from two sides of which " the wine ran forth 
abundantly, and at the top stood a golden angel, holding a crown, so 
contrived that when the King came near, he bowed and presented it 
to him. In each of the towers was a beautiful virgin, of stature and 
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age like unto the King, apparelled in white vestures, who blew in the 
King's face leaves of gold and flowers of gold counterfeit. On the 
approach of the cavalcade, the damsels took cups of gold, and filling 
them with wine at the spouts of the castle, presented them to the King 
and his nobles." 

These revels were scarcely ended, when the Wat Tyler insurrec- 
tion broke out, and the King, with his mother, fled for refuge within 
the Tower from which he had lately so proudly emerged. The insur- 
gents assembled on Blackheath and asked for a conference. Richard 
having heard mass in the chapel, sailed down the Thames to meet them, 
but was so frightened by their menacing looks that he precipitately 
fled back to the Tower. Therefore the angry mob advanced, quar- 
tered themselves in and near St. Katharine's Hospital and invested the 
fortress, " hooting,'* says Froissart, " as loud as if the devils were in 
them." The Lord Mayor, Walworth, recommended a sally upon them, 
as the majority were drunk, but this was deemed too desperate, and 
the King declared he would meet them and hear their grievances. He 
had no sooner quitted the gates, than some of the insurgents, who had 
lain concealed, broke into the fortress, and killed some of the King's 
ofl[icers. * But their main quarry was the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the King's Chancellor, Simon of Sudbury, whom John Ball, the Socialist 
priest, had furiously denounced. They made their way into the chapel 
where he was engaged in prayer. " Where is the traitor to the king- 
dom, where is the spoiler of the Commons ? " they shouted, and Sud- 
bury replied, " Here am I, my sons ; your Archbishop, neither traitor 
nor spoiler." They dragged him out on Tower Hill. He saw what 
was coming and warned them, but in vain. After he had spoken 
further, and given as far as in him lay absolution to John Starling of 
Essex, who was standing ready to behead him, he knelt down. He was 
horribly mutilated, not being killed till the eighth blow of the axe. 
Hales the treasurer and two others were slain with him, and all the 

' Stow says that thoagh there was a garrison of 1,200 well-anned men in the Tower, 
they were so panic-stricken that they offered no resistance to the rebels, many of whom mshed 
into the King's chamber and wantonly rolled about upon his bed, and insisted on kissing his 
mother. Mr. Trevelyan, in his England in the Age of Wy cliff e^ evidently thinb that Richard 
betrayed this fortress to the rebels as Louis XVI did the Tuileries in 1792, and sent orders 
that the mob were to be admitted. 
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heads were stuck on poles, a cap on the Archbishop's to distinguish him, 
and were placed on London Bridge. Two days later Sudbury's head 
gave place to Wat Tyler's, and he was buried with great pomp in his 
Cathedral at Canterbury, to which he had been a great benefactor. 
His fine monument is still to be seen there. 

How this rebellion was quelled is no part of our subject, but the 
troubles of King Richard were by no means ended. In 1387 he had 
again to fly to the Tower for security against his uncle Gloucester and the 
other disaffected barons. His weakness and imbecility, and the cor- 
ruptness of his ministers, had exasperated the nation against him, and 
Gloucester seized the regal authority and placed it in the hands of 
commissioners. The King summoned a Parliament at Nottingham 
which supported him ; the nobles retorted by marching on London 
with forty thousand men. There was much anxiety and some fighting, 
but Archbishop Courtenay mediated with great patience and wisdom. 
Richard had gone to the Tower and was in fact besieged, and in the 
great Council Chamber there Courtenay arranged a meeting between 
the nobles and the King, with the result that the mutual differences 
were for the time adjusted. But the King had not in the least re- 
gained the confidence either of the nobles or of the commonalty. In 
fact the prominent members of the Parliament which had declared in 
his favour were arrested. Some were fined, others banished, others 
confined in the Tower. Of these latter Sir Robert Tresylian, Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas ; Brembre, Mayor of London ; Sir John 
Salisbury, Sir John Beauchamp and Sir James Berners were put to death 
at Tyburn. One of the victims calls for special mention. Sir Simon 
Burley had distinguished himself under the Black Prince in the French 
war. Edward had such a high opinion of him that he bequeathed the 
education of his son Richard to him. He seems to have justified the 
choice in the early days of the young King, and it was he who arranged 
his marriage with Anne of Bohemia, thereby incurring the enmity of 
the Lancastrian party. Although he had warned the King of his folly 
jn the early days of his reign, he supported him in Parliament in his 
struggle against the barons, and in consequence he was sentenced on 
May 5, 1388, to be hanged, drawn and quartered, but this was com- 
muted to beheading. We have seen that Archbishop Sudbury was 
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executed on Tower Hill, but that was by mob violence. Burley was 
now condemned by law to die on the same spot. It was the first legal 
execution on the place which was for many years to come the regular 
place of execution. 

Richard bitterly resented this execution. He never forgave it, 
Burley had been a loyal and faithful friend both to his father and him- 
self, and he waited for his opportunity of revenge. It came at last. 
He was accustomed to hold festivals from time to time with tournaments 
and feastings, and there was special merrymaking on the occasion of his 
second marriage. His first wife, " the good Anne '* of Bohemia, died in 
1396, and next year he married Isabel, daughter of Charles VI., the 
mad King of France. She was lodged in the Tower, awaiting her 
coronation. In the midst of the festivities the Duke of Gloucester, 
with the Earls of Arundel and Warwick and some others, were treacher- 
ously seized, and brought to the Tower. Gloucester was shipped off 
to Calais and murdered by the King's command ; Arundel was beheaded 
on Tower Hill ; Warwick was confined in the Beauchamp Tower, named 
after him. But Richard dared not kill a man who had more than any 
man living fought for his country in the French wars, and he was sent 
away to the Isle of Man and kept close prisoner for life. 

But Nemesis presently came. Arundel's memory was revered by 
the people, who knew him as one of their great heroes, and his grave in 
the Church of the Austin Friars was visited by crowds day by day. 
Meanwhile the wretched King lost all self-control. Probably his mind 
had become unhinged. He dissolved the Parliament, announced that 
he intended to rule without one, and seized the lands of his uncle, John of 
Gaunt, who had lately died. On August 19, 1399, G^^iit's son, Henry 
of Lancaster, landed in England, made him prisoner in Wales and 
brought him to London. On September 2 he was lodged in the Tower 
with the universal approval of the nation. On the 29th he formally 
resigned the crown " with a cheerful mien," and next day Henry IV. 
seated himself on the throne. The fallen man remained in the 
fortress for a while, but as it became known that conspiracies were being 
formed to replace him on the throne, it was decided to remove him 
secretly and confine him in some secure place. First he was taken to 
Leeds Castle in Kent, then to Yorkshire. There is no reasonable doubt 
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that he died at Pontefract on February 14, 1400, probably of starvation. 
His body was brought to London, and exposed to the public in St. 
Paul's, was then buried at King's Langley, and afterwards removed to 
Westminster Abbey by Henry V, whom as a boy he had treated with 
kindness. 

There was a grand ceremonial in the Tower on the eve of Henry 
IV's Coronation, and forty-six new Knights of the Bath watched their 
arms all night in St. John's Chapel. But the fortress under the Lan- 
castrian kings became less of a royal residence and more of a prison. 

Henry IV, after the Battle of Shrewsbury, shut up in the Tower 
some of the adherents of Owen Glendower, and also a number of preach- 
ing Friars, who had circulated taunting rhymes against him to excite an 
insurrection, and who in due course died as traitors at Tyburn. But 
King Henry's most illustrious prisoner here was James, the son and heir 
of Robert HI, King of Scotland. That unfortunate monarch, amiable 
and just, but infirm in body as in will, was heavily troubled by the 
plottings of his brother the Duke of Albany, and also by the divisions 
arising out of the English troubles. The Earl of Northumberland and 
his son Hotspur were joined by Earl Douglas, and they were all defeated 
at Shrewsbury. Poor old King Robert, worried by this, and having 
good reason to distrust Albany, determined to send his remaining son 
James, a boy of eleven (his eldest son, the Duke of Rothsay, had been got 
rid of by foul play), for safety to France, for the expressed reason 
that he could receive a good education there. The vessel conveying 
him was intercepted oflF Flamborough Head by an English ship, and the 
boy was conveyed to London ; Henry IV gave orders that J he should 
be confined in the Tower. This was in February, 1406. His poor old 
father sank under this fresh trouble and died that year, and thus James 
became King. But King Henry still, contrary to all law, kept him 
prisoner, and the Duke of Albany was appointed regent. 

For nineteen years the young King remained in exile. From the 
recent publication of English and Scottish records we learn that his ex- 
penses in the Tower were reckoned at 6s, Sd. a day for himself and 3/. 4</. 
for his suite. Though his capture was a flagrant breach of law, he was 
well treated and received an excellent education. He was moved 
about from time to time : part of the while he was in Nottingham 
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Gistle, then at Evesham, then at the palace of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at Croydon, The poem which he wrote in his captivity, " The 
King's Quhair " (Little Book), was the expression of his love for Lady 
Jane Beaufort, whom he met at Windsor. His marriage with her 
attached him to the royal family of England, and at length in 1424 he 
obtained his release, returned, and took possession of his throne, ruled 
with vigour and justice, until his earnest endeavours to assure the rights 
and just treatment of his people led to his assassination in 1436. 

Another royal prisoner, partly contemporaneous with King James, 
and not less illustrious in history, was Charles, Duke of Orleans. 
Richard II, as we have seen, married for his second wife Isabel of 
Valois, daughter of King Charles VI. of France. After his death 
she married Charles, Duke of Orleans, whose clever, reprobate 
father Louis, brother of Charles VI, had been assassinated by 
order of the Duke of Burgundy. The two young people were 
therefore first cousins. When Louis had laid claim to the French 
throne, our Henry IV made a counterclaim, and thus there was fierce 
rivalry between the two men, and Louis took every opportunity of send- 
ing insulting messages to " the usurping Duke of Lancaster," and 
married his son Charles to the young widowed Queen, when Hal, the 
madcap Prince of Wales, was eagerly wooing her. The hapless young 
wife died in childbirth in 1409, her husband being only nineteen years 
old. He bewailed his loss in some very beautiful verses. The little 
child lived to become Duchess of Alengon. Reasons of State induced 
Charles to marry again, his wife being Bona, daughter of the Count of 
Armagnac, who bore him no offspring. In 141 5 came the memorable 
invasion of France and the great English victory at Agincourt. Charles, 
with his brothers and other members of the French royal family, had 
done their best in defence of their rights. Shakespeare depicts his zeal 
and his hatred of the invader in his flying utterances. The brave fellow 
fell among the wounded, and was found by the victor bleeding and 
speechless on the field. He made much of him, brought him to Eng- 
land, and sent him to the White Tower, fixing a ransom of 300,000 
crowns on his head. He was now twenty-four years old, and Henry was 
anxious that the ransom should not be forthcoming. For he now 
married Isabel's youngest sister, Catherine of Valois, and it was most 
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important in his estimate that Charles should have no children to dis- 
pute the rights of those of his wife. It was part of thejtreaty into which 
he entered that he should succeed to the French throne, and a son of 
Charles of Orleans would be a most formidable rival. The result was 
that the latter remained a prisoner in England for five and twenty 

years. 

And here he continued faithful to his old troubadour instincts, and 
was constantly occupied in writing lyrics, chiefly on his lost love and his 
absent wife, some in French, some in English, in which he became pro- 
ficient. There is in the British Museum a manuscript volume of his 
poems, beautifully illuminated, with the arms of Henry VII and Prince 
Arthur introduced into the borders. It contains our frontispiece, the 
oldest picture of the Tower of London which is known to exist. In 
the background is London Bridge with the City behind it, in front 
Traitors' Gate, though the name had not yet been given. There 
is the Prince seated in the now demolished banqueting hall, writ- 
ing his verses. He is seen again looking out of window, evidently 
hoping for freedom, and again we see him below embracing the messen- 
ger who brings his ransom. Next we behold him riding away, a freed 
man ; and in the distance he is seen finally seated in the boat, which is 
being pulled oflE to the ship which shall carry him back to France. 

That deliverance did not come until 1440. Henry V had been 
dead eighteen years, his widow Catherine, had married Owun Tudor 
and his conquests in France were now nearly all lost, thanks to the 
Maid of Orleans and to Charles's natural brother, John of Dunois. 
Every year Charles's life had become more precious to France, as the 
children of Charles VI dropped one by one into the grave. The Duke 
of Burgundy paid the enormous ransom, and Chatles returned to find 
his wife Bona dead, and his daughter a woman of thirty. Reasons 
of State caused him to marry again, his third consort being Mary of 
Cleves. By her he had a son, who afterwards became KLing Louis XII. 

A large body of prisoners of a widely different character, namely 
the Lollards, occupied the Tower at the same period ; the most remark- 
able of them was Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. There is un- 
doubtedly much mystery about his life and doings. He was a gentleman 
of Herefordshire, and makes his first appearance in history as a trusted 
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servant of Henry IV, who committed to him the charge of putting 
down insurrection in Wales at the time of the battle of Shrewsbury. 
It was then that he made the acquaintance of the Prince of Wales, 
which ripened into close friendship. In 1409, when a second time a 
widower, he married Joan, Lady Cobham, who on her side was in her 
third widowhood. She brought him two Kentish estates, Cobham 
Manor and Cowling Castle, and in this latter he took up his residence, 
and still remained high in favour of Henry IV and his son. Wyclif 
died on the last day of 1384. His opinions had become largely popular, 
in Kent as much as anywhere. A severe law was passed against them 
in 1401. How Oldcastle had come to adopt these there is no evidence 
to show, but in 1410 a great outcry was made against him because his 
chaplain was preaching Lollard doctrines, and he was accused of trying 
to bring the Prince of Wales over to them. Convocation which met 
at St. Paul's in March, 141 3, just before the death of Henry IV, de- 
nounced him unsparingly, and produced manuscripts emanating from 
Paternoster Row of which he was alleged to be the author. It is said 
that Henry V was so mindful of his old friendship that he wanted to 
prevent action against him, though he viewed his opinions with horror, 
and tried in vain to wean him from them. The sequel was that he 
withdrew from Court and shut himself up in Cowling Castle. When 
at length he was arrested he was brought before Archbishop Arundel 
and Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, who were both anxious to save him, 
perhaps knowing the regard of the King for him ; but he refused to 
recant and was handed over to the secular arm, and meanwhile was 
committed to the Tower. From it in some mysterious manner he 
escaped, and there is strong evidence that he engaged in a widespread 
Lollard conspiracy. The official indictment charged the conspirators 
with " plotting the death of the ELing and his brothers, with the pre- 
lates and other magnates of the realm, the transference of religious to 
secular employments, the spoliation and destruction of all cathedrals, 
churches and monasteries, and the elevation of Oldcastle to the position 
of regent of the kingdom.'* The plot was discovered and defeated. 
The body of conspirators found out in time that it was so, and escaped 
home ; Oldcastle left London and fled into Wales. He remained hid, 
but apparently still plotting, until he was again captured, was brought 
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back to the Tower, and on December 14, 141 7, was condemned to 
death, was drawn on a hurdle to St. Giles's Fields, and there hanged and 
burnt to ashes. This is the man whom Shakespeare, following an older 
play, represents as the original of FalstaflF. But though young Old- 
castle was, as we have seen, a friend of Prince Hal in his youth, he 
was never a roue. 

It would almost seem as if fuller knowledge had convinced 
Shakespeare of this, and that it was in this way of retractation that he 
put these words in the Epilogue : — " For Oldcastle died a martyr and 
this is not the man." 

The death of Henry V, August 31, 1422, was a heavy calamity for 
England. He was a wise and pious king, and his claim to the French 
crown, however ill-advised, was in his view just. His son was an infant 
of nine months old, and the mismanagement of the Government, and 
the victories of Jeanne d'Arc, the Maid of Orleans, make up a great 
chapter of English disaster. The heroine was burnt at Rouen, May 
31, 1 43 1, but it was speedily seen that her work had been successful. 
Henry VI was indeed crowned King of France at Paris that year, but what 
popularity remained to the English party was dissipated by the arro- 
gance of the King's rulers. He returned to England, and the cause 
still went down. His two royal guardians and uncles, the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Gloucester, were at bitter feud. Two other nobles were now 
grown active and strong. The first was Henry Beaufort,[Bishop of Win- 
chester, the illegitimate son of John of Gaunt and Catherine Swynf ord, 
a man of great ability as well as of patriotism. Henry V had reposed 
strong confidence in him, and had willed that he should be the guardian 
of his son during his minority. This had been set aside, but although 
Bedford and Gloucester had been substituted, their absence abroad and 
their quarrels gave Beaufort real power, which had steadily grown. 
The other was Richard, Earl of Warwick. He too had been highly 
esteemed by Henry V, and he and Beaufort were now exerting them- 
selves to guide the King wisely, when he on attaining his majority was 
foolishly interfering in matters which he did not understand. Bedford 
died, the English cause in France grew more and more hopeless, and 
through Beaufort's influence Henry married Margaret of Anjou, niece 
of King Charles VII. A few years followed during which Henry gave 
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himself to useful work, the foundations of Eton and King's College, 
Cambridge, among them. Gloucester died in 1447 ; murder was sus- 
pected, but probably without ground. Beaufort died the same 
year ; William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, was murdered in 1450. 
That nobleman was one of the most distinguished in England. His 
father and three brothers had died on battlefields in the French 
wars. He had been a Kjoight of the Garter for thirty years when the 
Cade rebellion broke out, and his enemies got up against him a charge 
of supporting it. He took ship at Dover to fly to Calais, but was cap- 
tured in the Strait by the captain of a vessel called Nicholas of the Tower. 
When he heard the name he lost all hope, for he had been told by a 
soothsayer that if he could escape the danger of the Tower he would be 
safe. His head was hacked off, and his body thrown upon Dover beach. 

The Tower was ever receiving new occupants, and the kingdom was 
becoming more and more disturbed. Cade's rebellion broke out in 
June, 1450, and was a very formidable danger for a short time. The 
King, to propitiate the rebels, sent Lord Say to the Tower ; they 
dragged him forth and beheaded him in Cheapside. The rebellion was 
put down in consequence of the worthlessness of Cade himself, but the 
discontent grew, being increased by the high-handed dealing of Queen 
Margaret, and that same year Richard, Duke of York, proclaimed him- 
self, with the sanction of Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, as the 
deliverer of the kingdom from anarchy. The difficulties were increased 
by the mental illness of the KLing, from which after a while he recovered, 
but his popularity had stiU further decreased. The Queen bore him a 
son, but this strengthened York's ambition. He claimed the crown and 
civil war began. The partisans of York made an attack on the Tower, 
and here comes a decided novelty in its history. It is said that can- 
non were first used at the battle of Crecy. They were used now to 
batter the Tower walls, but unsuccessfully apparently. When the moat 
was cleared out in 1843 a great number of stone cannon balls were 
found, which were probably a relic of that bombardment. They are 
now under a glass case in the Beauchamp Tower. Similar balls are 
shown in our illustration. 

On December 29, 1460, York was defeated by Queen Margaret and 
slain at the battie of Wakefield, while ELing Henry was keeping Christ- 
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mas in London. She was fighting for her son's rights ; the King was 
under the care of the Earl of Warwick, who was actually supporting 
the claims of the Yorkists. In the following February Margaret was 
defeated three times, and Edward, Duke of York, was proclaimed King 
in London without waiting for Parliament. On Palm Sunday, 1461, 
the battle of Towton, the most terrible ever fought on English ground, 
placed the kingdom in Edward IV's hands. The number of prisoners 
sent up to the Tower after the battle of Wakefield caused what had 
been hitherto the Hall Tower to be called " the Wakefield Tower," a 
name which it has borne ever since. Queen Margaret still kept an army 
in the north, and Henry moved about from place to place. In 1464 
he was captured and lodged in the Tower. Statements differ as to his 
treatment. One account says that Warwick, acting for the Yorkists, 
carried him through Cheapside and Comhill with his legs bound under 
a horse with leathern thongs and a peasant's hat on his head. Yorkist 
writers assert that he was treated ^* with all humanity and reverence." 
He remained five years in this imprisonment; then came a revolution. 
Warwick joined Margaret and King Edward's brother, the Duke of 
Qarence, and with such apparent vigour that Edward fled to Flanders. 
Henry was brought forth and marched through the London streets 
with great pomp to Westminster. But the chronicler Hall contemp- 
tuously remarks, with an epigram worthy of Sam Weller, " This moved 
the citizens of London as much as the fire painted on the wall warmed 
the old woman." The citizens were flourishing under Yorkist encour- 
agement of commerce, and were by no means disposed to Lancastrian 
restoration. Edward came back, and on Easter Day, April 14, 1471, 
Warwick was slain at the battle of Barnet, and Queen Margaret was 
defeated at Tewkesbury on May 4 following, and her son was slain. On 
May 21 King Henry was murdered in the Wakefield Tower by Richard. 
Duke of Gloucester, on the very day of the return of his brother King 
Edward to London. 

In the octagonal chamber of the Wakefield Tower in which the 
regalia are now placed are two deep recesses opened into the walls. 
That to the south-east was formerly an oratory, and is so described in 
the Tower records in 1238. Tradition states that in this oratory Duke 
Richard, entering through the passage from the palace, stabbed Henry 
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to death with many wounds as he was praying. His body was next day 
carried to St. Paul's, ^^ and his face was open that every man might see 
him, and in his lying he bled." He was buried at Chertsey and the 
word went about that he was a saint and martyr. Henry VII after- 
wards requested Pope Julius II to canonize him, but gave up the idea 
on learning how much it would cost. He had the body removed from 
Chertsey, but to this day it is uncertain whether it was buried at St. 
George's, Windsor, or in Westminster Abbey. 

The reigns of the Kings of the House of York are full of Tower 
tragedies. Edward IV lived a good deal in the Tower, increased its 
fortifications, and deepened the moat. He had two brothers, the 
Dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. The former had long been dis- 
a£Fected, had joined Margaret of Anjou and the Earl of Warwick, whose 
daughter he had married, in the conspiracy which caused Edward's 
temporary flight, and after the latter had recovered himself and was 
again firmly seated on the throne, Clarence was certainly plotting against 
him. Clarence's wife was dead and he aspired to the hand of Mary of 
Burgundy, to Edward's indignation, who saw that he still hoped for the 
crown. He first sent him to the Tower, then accused him before 
Parliament, and he was sentenced to death. Edward was loth to carry 
the sentence out, but the House of Commons urged him, and to avoid 
the disgrace of a public execution he gave orders that it should be done 
in secret, and according to tradition he was drowned in a butt of malm- 
sey in the Bowyer Tower. And perhaps it is owing to his brother 
Gloucester's general bad character that he is accused of superintending 
the execution. The memory of this tragedy is said to have embittered 
the whole of Edward's subsequent life. He was now secure on his 
throne, but his self-indulgent life was destroying his health, and his 
recklessness, joined with the perfidy of Louis XI, continually pro- 
duced fresh troubles. He died at the age of forty-one, on April 19, 
1483. His wife had borne him ten children, of whom seven survived 
him, two sons and five daughters. 

The short reign of Edward V was merely a struggle for power 
between his uncle Gloucester and his mother's relations, the Woodvilles. 
He was in Wales when his father died. His uncle. Lord Rivers, and 
half-brother, Lord Richard Grey, were bringing him up for his Corona- 
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tion, when the Dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham intercepted them 
at Northampton, sent them prisoners to Pomfret, and brought the 
young King up to the Tower with every demonstration of loyalty, even 
declaring that the coronation should take place on June 22. Queen 
Elizabeth, anticipating what was coming, threw herself into Sanctuary 
with the Abbot of Westminster with her other son. A Parliament was 
summoned ostensibly to declare Gloucester protector, but he had 
already laid his train. The queen was called upon to allow her second 
boy to be placed with his brother in the Tower, and though she could 
see from the windows carpenters, vintners, cooks all making prepara- 
tions for her son's coronation, she knew in her heart that it would never 
be. Gloucester proceeded to make out a case for the illegitimacy of 
the children, on the ground that their father had made a previous 
marriage. That he had been a gross libertine was already notorious ; 
Gloucester produced a witness who declared that he had married the 
King to one of his mistresses, Elinor Talbot. It is incredible, but there 
may have been some miserable frolic. Gloucester called a Council in 
the Council Chamber of the White Tower, and there caused his claim 
to be put forth in a tentative fashion. Lord Hastings thereupon de- 
clared his loyalty to Edward, and Gloucester, who had been listening 
outside, strode into the room. Turning up his sleeve, he showed an 
arm which he declared had been withered by the sorceries of Hastings, 
and called on the terrified councillors to condemn him. Words were 
useless. " I will not dine until your head is off," he cried, and Hastings 
was carried down to Tower Green. The block was out of place, but 
a beam of wood was near ; he was thrown on it and the deed was con- 
summated. 

Gloucester then got a creature, a brother of the Lord Mayor, to 
preach at PauPs Cross from the text (Wisdom iv. 3), " Bastard slips 
shall not take deep root," a sermon impugning the validity of Edward's 
marriage, but the immediate result was to fill the listeners with shame 
and indignation. The Duke of Buckingham made a speech of the like 
character at the Guildhall, and it became known that Gloucester was 
getting an army together. So a packed assembly went to the schemer 
and offered him the crown, which he with feigned reluctance accepted. 
This was on June 28, 1483, and on July 6 he was crowned at West- 
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minster. Immediately afterwards he started on a progress through the 
country with the intention of strengthening his position by granting 
privileges and making promises, but the conscience of the Londoners 
and of the country was roused, and almost immediately a fresh shock 
was given by the news that the boy King and his brother had been 
murdered in the Tower. There can be no doubt of the main fact, but 
the precise date is uncertain. Richard had placed the two boys under 
the care of Sir Robert Brackenbury, and after he had left London 
sent a message ordering him to kill them. When Brackenbury refused 
he sent Sir James Tyrrell with a warrant to receive possession of the 
Tower keys. Tyrrell's groom, John Dighton, with one of the 
gaolers. Miles Forrest, entered the chamber of the two boys in the 
Bloody Tower, killed them, called on Tyrrell to recognize the bodies, 
then buried them at the foot of a staircase. This was some time in the 
latter part of August, and was not dividged until it was known that a 
plot was hatching to place the young Edward upon the throne. 

The life of Richard III, which bears the name of Sir Thomas More 
as its author, but which appears to have been written by Cardinal 
Morton and edited by More, gives information which may be im- 
plicitly trusted as to the circumstances of this cruel murder. The new 
king, superstitious as wicked men so frequently are, was uneasy in his 
mind, and ordered the Tower priest to remove the bodies, and he did 
so, but dying soon after, no one could ascertain where he had laid them. 
More does not know, and says so frankly. Shakespeare expresses the 
uncertainty : — 

The Chaplain of the Tower hath buried them. 
But where, to klj the truth, I do not know. 

Henry VII would have been glad to learn at the time when Perkin 
Warbeck was declaring that he was one of the alleged murdered boys* 
It was not until the reign of Charles II that two skeletons were found 
under the old stone steps of the royal chapel in the great keep. They 
were covered with earth and had been carefully bestowed. As they 
answered in every way to the bones which had been vainly sought after 
it was concluded^ and certainly with probability, that they were the 
bones of the murdered children, and they were laid, by King Charles's 
command, in a royal sepulchre in Westminster Abbey. 



CHAPTER IV 

IN THE TIME OF THE TUDOR KINGS 

Henry VII, —Battle of Boswortb — Thomas Wyatt and the Cat—Edwardy Earl of 
Warwick— Perkin Warbeck—Sir William Stanley— Edmund de la Pole, Duke 
of Suffolk — Sir John Tyrrell — Sir John Wyndham — Marriage of Prince Arthur 
and Katharine — His Death and Death of his Mother, ElizuAetb of fork — Death 
of Henry VII — Henry VIII — Empson and Dudley — Marriage with Katharine 
of dragon — High Festival — Building of the Lieutenants House and other Im- 
provements — Stafford, Duke of Buckingham — Marriage with Anne Boleyn — 
Completion of the Tower Buildings — Birth of the Princess Elizabeth — Execution 
of Anne — Fisher and More — Lord and Lady Howard — The " Pilgrimage of 
Grace " and its Victims — Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter — The Pole Family — 
Treachery of Geoffrey Pole — Thomas Cromwell, his Rise and Fall — Marriage 
with Anne of Cleves and Divorce, i^^o— Marriage with Katharine Howard, and 
her Execution — Anne Askew, Protestant Martyr, Friend of Katharine Parr — 
Festivities to French Ambassadors — Dukes of Norfolk and Surrey Condemned — 
Death of Henry VIII— Edward VI— His Uncles the Seymours— Their Fall- 
Ascendancy of the Duke of Northumberland — Other Executions — The Kin^s 
Death. 

We liave come to the end of secret murders, but the Tower was 
never more in use as a State prison than under the house of Tudor, 
which began its royal course after the battle of Bosworth, August 22, 
1485. 

In the reign of Richard III Henry Wyatt, a gentleman of Surrey 
and member of the House of Commons, was thrown into the Tower 
for favouring the claims of Henry Tudor. According to his son's 
statement, Richard had him tortured, vinegar and mustard being 
forced down his throat, and afterwards remonstrated with him. " Wyatt, 
why art thou such a fool ? " said he, " Henry of Richmond is a 
beggarly pretender ; forsake him and become mine. Thou servest him 
for moonshine in water. I can reward thee, and I swear to thee, I will." 
" If I had chosen thee for my master," answered the prisoner, " I would 
have been faithful to thee. But the Earl of Richmond, poor and un* 
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happy though he be, is 1117 master, and no allurement shall drive me 
from him, by God's grace." And here comes a pretty legend, we hardly 
dare regard it otherwise, which is told in the Wyatt papers. King 
Richard, in a rage, had him confined in a low and narrow cell, where 
he had not clothes sufficient to warm him and was a hungered. A cat 
came into this cell, he caressed her for company, laid her in his bosom 
and won her love. And so she came to him every day and brought him 
a pigeon when she could catch one. He complained to his keeper of 
his short fare, and received for answer, that " he durst not better it." 
" But if I can provide any," said Sir Henry, " will you dress it for me i " 
*' I may well enough promise that," was the answer, and so he promised. 
And he was as good as his word, and dressed each time the pigeon which 
the faithful cat brought. When Richmond became King Henry VII 
he rewarded his faithful liegeman by making him a Privy Councillor 
and giving him rich offices enough to enable him to buy Allington Castle, 
one of the finest in Kent. He was equally well regarded by Henry VIII, 
who visited him at Allington ; but more of this farther on. 

The two most noteworthy occupants of the Tower, however, in this 
reign, strangely diflFerent in character and circumstances, were brought 
into close connexion with each other. Edward, Earl of Warwick, was 
the eldest son of the Duke of Clarence, and was three years old when 
his father was put to death in the Tower. His early history is obscure ; 
at one time Richard III, after the death of his son, thought to nomin- 
ate him as his heir, but changed his mind, and sent him to Sheriff 
Hutton Castle, Yorkshire. After Bosworth Henry VII brought him 
from thence and shut him up in the Tower, his only offence being that 
he was the representative of the fallen dynasty of York. The injustice 
of this was widely felt, and this, combined with the uncertainty as to 
the whereabouts or movements of the youth, induced a usurper named 
Lambert Simnel to personate him in Ireland in 1487, and he was 
actually crowned in Dublin Cathedral. King Henry found it advis- 
able to bring the Earl forth for a day and march him through the 
streets to St. Paul's. It was the last day of his life that he spent outside 
the limits of the Tower. He was taken back and remained there for 
twelve years longer. And here we have to take up another history. 
Perkin Warbeck was the son of a citizen of Tournay, who came to 
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England as a serving man to two or three English gentlemen, and in 
1491, moved by vanity and ambition, whilst in Ireland, where feeling 
against Henry VII was strong, declared himself to be the Duke of York, 
who had been reported murdered in the Tower with his brother 
Edward V. The King of Scotland, James IV, acknowledged him, and 
two years later gave him his own cousin, Catherine Gordon, to wife. 
Charles VIII of France also for a while acknowledged him. But his 
strongest ally was Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy. This remark- 
able woman has little to do with the Tower, but is too much connected 
with English history to be passed over. She was the sister of Edward IV, 
fifteen years old when he became King. In 1467 she married Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy, and is favourably remembered as having patronized 
Caxton, who gave up the Mastership of the Merchant-Adventurers of 
Bruges to enter her service, and produced his first great printing work 
under her patronage. In 1477 her husband was killed at the battle of 
Nancy, and she was left a childless widow. The rest of her life was 
spent in the Netherlands, and when Henry VII confiscated the dowry 
which her brother King Edward had granted her, nothing more was 
needed to ensure her hatred of his rule, and desire to get the Yorkist 
dynasty restored. She had abetted Sinmel, and now furnished War- 
beck with means to carry out his attempt. When the latter, after 
repeated failures, was taken prisoner in October, 1497, his life was 
spared on his making full confession of his imposture, and he was then 
placed in the Tower, after being paraded through the streets in mockery. 
In 1498 he escaped, but was captured in a week, placed in the stocks 
in Westminster Hall and in Cheapside, and then sent back to the Tower. 
Next year he renewed his attempt at escape by bribing his gaolers, and 
unhappily induced the Earl of Warwick, who was of course nothing 
loth, to join him. The plot was discovered, and on November 23 War- 
beck was hanged at Tyburn, and five days later Warwick was beheaded 
on Tower Hill. This last was a shameful act of injustice, but Henry 
longed to get rid of him, and it is said that his aversion was furthered by 
the refusal of Kiag Ferdinand of Aragon to marry his daughter Katha- 
rine to Arthur, Prince of Wales, so long as a son of the Duke of Clarence 
existed as a possible claimant of the succession. When, years later 
Katharine of Aragon was bewailing the injustice done to her, she ob- 
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served that it was a judgment of God upon her because her former 
marriage was sealed with blood, namely Warwick's. 

There was yet another victim to Warbeck's imposture. Sir William 
Stanley, who had turned the scale in King Henry's favour at Bosworth 
Field, was, in 1495, impeached as having been heard to say that ^^ if 
he were sure that the young man called Perkin was really the son of 
Edward IV, he would never draw sword against him." For this he was 
sent to the Tower, tried in its Council Hall, and beheaded on Tower 
Hill, February 16, 1495. 

Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, was the son of Elizabeth, 
sister of Edward IV. His plottings against Henry VII, encouraged by 
Maximilian, failed, and he fled the kingdom, and remained abroad 
several years. But Philip, King of Castile, who had given him shelter, 
visiting Henry in 1506, persuaded him to spare the fugitive's life on 
his surrender, and Suffolk was committed to the Tower. Here he re- 
mained until 15 13, when he was beheaded by order of Henry VIII on 
a charge of plotting. But he had involved two men in his ruin ; Sir 
James Tyrrell, the same who had assisted at the murder of the two 
princes, and Sir John Wyndham, who had been knighted for his good 
service against Perkin Warbeck, were both executed on Tower Hill 
for their share in Suffolk's treason. Tragedies enough, these, for one 
reign ; yet we have hardly come to the end of them. The marriage of 
Prince Arthur with Katharine of Aragon took place in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral on November 14, 1 501, and the rejoicings took the form of a 
succession of tournaments and feasts within the Tower walls. There 
were great pageants to emphasize the descent of the bridegroom from 
his namesake the British hero whose fabulous exploits fill the pages of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. But they could not alter the fact that he was 
a poor sickly child of fifteen, and five months later he died. The 
calamity was a terrible blow to his mother, Elizabeth of York, whose 
health appears to have failed from that time. On February 2, 1503, 
she gave birth to a daughter, Katharine, in the Tower, and died nine 
days later, on her birthday, aged thirty-eight. An amiable and beau- 
tiful woman, according to all accounts ; " brilliant, witty, and pious," 
so says Erasmus. Six years later her husband was buried by her side 
in the Abbey. 
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The reign of Henry VIII forms an epoch in the history of the Tower. 
There are tragical events in plenty, but there are other notes on which it 
is pleasant and interesting to dwell. He began his reign by imprisoning 
Empson and Dudley, who had been his father's instruments of extortion. 
He did so because he knew how they were hated by the lution, though 
he profited by their misdeeds, for Henry VII bequeathed him what was 
then the enormous sum of j^i, 850,000. Next year they were both be- 
headed on Tower Hill. Meanwhile the King was holding high festival 
to celebrate his marriage with his brother's widow Katharine. He 
was now nineteen years old, and she twenty-five. Surrounded by a 
splendid retinue he created four and twenty Knights of the Bath, after 
which there was a gorgeous procession from the Tower to Westminster ; 
the details are given at length, and dismal enough they are when one 
sees the hoUowness of them all in what followed. Henry was bent on 
improving the Tower buildings, and appointed Commissioners to take 
the work in hand. In the S.W. corner a Lieutenant's house was built 
with many chambers, having a free passage both into the Beau- 
champ and Garden Towers. This house was flanked by two smaller 
buildings, warders' houses, one on the West, the other on the 
South. The Bell Tower part of this building had a stone vault pierced 
for archers, who from it could sweep the outer works. This is called in old 
records the Strong Room. Though not intended for the reception of 
prisoners, it presently received an illustrious one, as we shall see. In 
the State Papers of the reign are the following memoranda of repairs 
done in the Tower during the summer of 1532 : " Work done by car- 
penters and taking down old timber, etc., at St. Thomas' Tower, and 
for alterations in the palace." " There has also been taken down the 
old timber in the four turrets of the White Tower ; and the old timber 
of Robert the Devil's Tower — ^that is Julius Caesar's tower; and of 
the tower near the King's wardrobe. Half of the White Tower is now 
embattled, coped, indented, and cressed with Caen stone to the extent 
of 500 feet." The cost is given as ^3,593 14s. lod. 

But we have perforce to return to the tragical records. We have 
already recorded how the Earl of Suffolk, Edmund de la Pole, was 
beheaded in 15 13. Edward Stafford, third Duke of Buckingham, was 
the great grandson of Humphrey Stafford, son of Anne, daughter of 
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Thomas of Woodstock, son of Edward III. Humphrey Stafford had 
received his dukedom for his services under Henry VI, had tried in 
vain to reconcile Queen Margaret with the Yorkists, and was slain at the 
battle of Northampton. His grandson was executed at Salisbury by 
Richard III in 1483. The Duke with whom we are now concerned 
was sworn a Privy Councillor in 1509, and was for a while high in favour 
with Henry VIII. But he hated Cardinal Wolsey, and the hatred was 
returned, and the Cardinal appears to have brought before the King 
some boasting speeches of the Duke about his royal lineage, implying a 
claim to the throne. For this he was sent to the Tower, was tried for 
high treason, and on May 17, 152 1, was beheaded on the Green. Shake- 
speare gives us several pathetic touches in his Henry VIII. Half a dozen 
Augustinian friars, in gratitude for the many kind deeds which the 
Duke had done to poor religious men in his lifetime, took up his body 
and buried it in the Church of Austin Friars. 

We come to scenes of revelry again in May, 1533, when the King 
brought hither his new wife Anne Boleyn ; painful enough to read in 
connexion with the rest of the history. He had gone through a mar- 
riage service with her in the previous January, before his divorce from 
Katharine had been pronounced. Anne was now some months ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. She was brought to the Tower preparatory to 
a stately march to Westminster for her coronation, and it was all very 
magnificent to look at, but the people viewed it in sullen silence ; 
enthusiasm there was none. What was yet worse, the King's passion 
for her was already on the wane. She gave birth to the future Queen 
Elizabeth on September 7, 1533, had a miscarriage the next year, and 
a still-bom child in January, 1536, only three weeks after the death of 
Katharine of Aragon. On Mayday following she was charged with 
unfaithfulness to the King, was brought a prisbner to the Tower next 
day, tried in the Great Hall on the 15 th, beheaded on Tower Green on 
the 19th. This is not the place to discuss the question of her guilt or 
innocence. The twenty-five peers who tried her gave a unanimous 
verdict against her ; the President of the Court was her uncle, the Duke 
of Norfolk. Mr. Gairdner expresses his opinion that the evidence 
against her was not conclusive, but that her conduct had long been 
indecorous. 
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But between her coronation and execution two illustrious victims 
had passed away. John Fisher, who as a College Principal had done 
splendid service in the way of advice and assistance to the munificent 
works of the " Lady Margaret," Countess of Richmond, Henry VIPs 
mother, was raised in 1504 to the bishopric of Rochester. He was a man 
of saintly life, and eager to promote learning. There seems to have 
been a mutual distrust between him and Wolsey, which Burnet bluntly 
attributes to Fisher's grief at the Cardinal's lax morality. When the 
question of King Henry's divorce was raised Fisher expressed himself 
firmly against it, and when, further, the doctrine of the royal supremacy 
was proposed to Convocation, he declared that the acceptance of it 
would " cause the clergy of England to be wiped out of God's holy 
Catholic Church." When it was carried in Convocation, it was he who 
procured the addition of the saving clause " quantum per Deilegemlicet." 
Unfortunately he compromised himself by giving countenance to 
Elizabeth Barton, " the nun of Kent," when the soi-disant prophetess 
threatened calamity to the King for his marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
In April, 1534, he ^^^ ^^^ Thomas More were summoned to Lambeth 
to take the oath to the Act of Succession. They both agreed to that 
portion of the Act which fixed the succession to the offspring of the 
King and Anne, but firmly objected to call the Princess Mary illegiti- 
mate, and to the words denying faith, truth, and obedience to the 
Roman Church. The commissioners were anxious, Cranmer at the 
head of them, to accept the submission as sufficient for the occasion, 
but they were both sent to the Tower ; and when the Act of Supremacy 
was passed in November, 1554, Secretary Cromwell read it to Fisher, 
with the clause making it high treason to deny the King's right to the 
claim. Fisher declined to subscribe to it. Henry was unwilling to pro- 
ceed to extremities, but at this very moment Pope Paul HI, ignorant 
(as he afterwards declared) of the unhappy relations between King and 
bishop, and desirous of rewarding learning, made Fisher a Cardinal. 
Henry broke out into ungovernable fury when he heard it, and declared 
that the red hat might come, but that there should be no head on which 
to place it. The bishop was brought to trial at Westminster and be- 
headed on Tower Hill June 15, 1535. " There is in this realm no man," 
said Sir Thomas More, " in wisdom, learning, and long approved 
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virtue together, meet to be matched and compared with him." He 
died with perfect calmness and dignity. The head was fixed on London 
Bridge, and the body lay exposed to insidt all day. In the evening it 
was buried without ceremony in the Church of Allhallows Barking. 

A fortnight later Sir Thomas More shared the same fate, and on 
the same charge. His brilliant abilities, wit, and virtue have made his 
name illustrious. Many of his noble friends visited him in confinement 
and did all they could to persuade him to yield, but in vain. Not only 
his firmness, but his cheerfulness remained undiminished. When he 
was brought through Traitors' Gate the porter, according to ancient 
custom, demanded his uppermost garment as his fee. More handed 
him his cap, telling him that this was his " uppermost garment," and 
that he wished it was of more value. When he ascended the scaffold 
he observed that it was somewhat insecure. " Prythee, good fellow," 
he said to one of the guards, " help me up ; when I come down let me 
shift for myself." And when the headsman prayed his forgiveness, 
" I forgive thee, good fellow, with all my heart," he said as he laid his 
head on the block. Immediately after he raised it for a moment to 
remove his beard. " That," he said, " has not committed treason ; 
pity it should be cut." 

Every succeeding year of this darkening reign brought more pris- 
oners to the Tower. Thence Lord Howard was sent with his wife, 
the King's niece, because they had married without the royal consent. 
Here the husband died and then the widow was released. She after- 
wards became the mother of Darnley. 

" The Pilgrimage of Grace," in other words the series of insurrec- 
tions which broke out in the North because of dissatisfaction at the 
promulgation of the reformed doctrines and the dissolution of the 
religious houses, filled the Tower dungeons with prisoners. Among 
them were the Lords Darcy and Hussey, Sir Robert Constable, Sir 
John and Lady Bulmer, Sir Francis Bigot, Sir Thomas Percy, brother 
of the Earl of Northumberland, Sir Stephen Hamilton, William, son of 
Lord Lumley, Nicholas Tempest and Robert Aske ; also the Abbots of 
Rievaulx, Fountains and Jervaux, and the Prior of Bridlington. All 
were convicted of treason and put to death in 1536. 

In 1538 Henry Courtenay, Marquis of Exeter, Sir Edward Neville, 
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Sir Nicholas Carew and others were accused of holding a traitorous 
correspondence with Cardinal Pole, and were imprisoned in the Tower ; 
as were also the Cardinal's brothers, Lord Montague and Sir Geoffrey 
Pole, their mother the Countess of Salisbury, the Marchioness of 
Exeter, Sir Adrian Fortescue and Sir Thomas Dingley. Reginald Pole, 
who had never hesitated in his conferences with the King to condenm 
the divorce, had been entrusted by Henry to go on a mission to the 
Pope to make peace if possible. Pope Paul IV had made him a Car- 
dinal, to Henry's indignation, and he was still on the Continent. The 
Marquis of Exeter was a grandson of Edward IV, and Margaret, Coun- 
tess of Salisbury, was the daughter of his brother, the Duke of Clarence. 
The King was roused to fresh anger against them because Charles V 
and Francis I had laid aside their enmity and become friends, and the 
Pope, looking to them for assistance, had issued a bull of excommuni- 
cation against him. Geoffrey Pole saved his life by giving evidence 
against the plotters. Exeter and Montague were beheaded, December 9, 
1538, Carew on March 3 following. Lady Exeter was pardoned, but 
the Countess of Salisbury was kept in confinement for two years longer, 
when she was brought to the scaffold on the fatal Green. Froude thinks 
it was because she was found to be still secretly corresponding with her 
son the Cardinal against the ELing, and there were fresh alarms of a 
rising in the North under Sir John Neville. Froude discredits the 
story told by Lingard, that the aged Countess refused to lay her head 
on the block on the ground that she was no traitor, and that the heads- 
man hacked it off as he best* could ; and Mr. Gairdner evidently does 
not believe it. 

Of the King's chief adviser in these terrible doings we have as yet 
said nothing, but it becomes necessary to do so now. Thomas Crom- 
well, who had risen from low estate, and whose early history is almost 
a blank to us, after a youth spent on the Continent, was appointed by 
Wolsey collector of his revenues of the see of York, entered Parliament 
in 1523 and became a member of Gray's Inn. Wolsey leaned much 
upon him, made him one of the commissioners appointed (1525) to 
inquire into the conditions of the smaller monasteries — ^and in this work 
he acted with great harshness — ^and he also managed the work of the 
foundation of the Cardinal's Colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. He 
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seems to have remained faithful to Wolsey to the end, but it was he 
more than any one who persuaded Henry VIII to make himself supreme 
head of the Church by way of facilitating his divorce from Katharine, 
and he rose high in favour with the ELing and became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In 1535 he was made Vicar-General for a general visitation 
of churches, monasteries and clergy, was rewarded with large gifts 
of confiscated church lands, and was made Lord Chamberlain in 1539. 
This was the culmination of a career clever and wary, but tyrannical 
and oppressive to the English nation and utterly unprincipled towards 
foreign powers. His fall, which had long been desired by the Catholic 
party in England, was hastened by his negotiating the King's marriage 
with Anne of Qeves. Henry's disgust at his first sight of his afiianced 
bride would not have sufficed to cause the agent's ruin, but the alliance 
with German Protestants, of which the marriage was to be the seal, was 
unpopular, and as it had served its purpose, nothing more was to be got 
out of it. For arranging the marriage he was created Earl of Essex 
April 1540, and on June 10 following the Duke of Norfolk denounced 
him as a traitor at the Coimcil board, and he was at once sent to the 
Tower, charged with receiving bribes wholesale, selling commissions, 
secretly dispersing heretical books, and designing to marry the Princess 
Mary and make himself King. He was not tried but proceeded against 
by attainder. Archbishop Cranmer vainly tried to stem the tide. He 
was beheaded on Tower Green July 28, 1540. It was one sign of a 
Catholic reaction. The Tower and other metropolitan prisons were 
crowded with Protestant heretics, who were dragged away on hurdles 
and burnt in Smithfield, as were also some Catholics at the very same 
period for denying the King's supremacy. 

Anne of Cleves was married to Henry on January 6, 1540, and 
divorced in July following. She lived the rest of her life in England 
with a pension, quite content, and rode in the procession along with the 
Princess Elizabeth at Queen Mary's coronation. She was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, August 1557. 

Immediately after this divorce Henry married Katharine Howard, 
niece of the Duke of Norfolk, and for a while all seemed bright. The 
royal pair next year went on a tour through the North. At Hampton 
Court they kept All Saints' Day, 1541, with much solemnity, and the 
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the title of Duke of Somerset, On February 24 the coronation took 
place at Westminster with the usual pageants. 

Almost immediately disturbances began. Thomas, Lord Seymour, 
Somerset's younger brother, was sent to the Tower on the charge of 
aspiring to the kingdom by o£Fering marriage to the Princess Elizabeth. 
He had secretly married Queen Katharine Parr on King Henry's death, 
and when she died (Sept. 5, 1548) he made this new move. Other acts 
of ambition were charged against him, as well as of using his office of 
Lord High Admiral for privateering. He was beheaded on Tower Hill 
March 20, 15499 and though he was not worthy of much sympathy, 
public opinion was indignant against the heartlessness of his brother 
the Protector, and advantage was taken of it by the Catholic party to 
form a faction against him. He was accused, not unjustly, of accumu- 
lating vast riches by seizing property of the Church and Crown. A 
leader of the opposition to him was found in Dudley, Earl of Warwick. 
A meeting of his opponents was held in Ely Place in October 1 549, with 
the residt that the Tower was seized and Somerset was shut up in it. 
He was deposed from the Protectorate, and in February 1550 was par- 
doned and readmitted to the Privy Council. But in October 155 1 he 
was again arrested on the charge of plotting to raise the country and 
murder Warwick. On this charge he was tried and beheaded on Tower 
Hill. He was the first Protestant ruler of England, " a rank Calvinist,** 
and was, in fact, in dose commimication with Calvin. It was certainly 
his influence which led to the changes between the two English prayer- 
books of 1549 and 1552. His royal nephew, apparently, was, as Burnet 
puts it, " not greatly concerned " for him. This is his entry in his 
diary : ^^ January 22, the Duke of Somerset had his head cut off upon 
Touer Hill between eight and nine a doke in the morning." His fall 
involved the ruin of some of his principal supporters. Thus Sir Ralph 
Vane (or Fane ; he belonged to the still existent Westmoreland family), 
though he had distinguished himsdf in the army, had offended the Duke 
of Northumberland. He was charged with complidty with Somerset 
and hid himself in a stable at Lambeth, but was arrested. Before the 
Privy Council he showed a bold front, and on his condemnation de- 
dared that his murder woidd make Northumberland's pillow uneasy. 
He was hanged, and the royal diary recording his ** f dony '' and death 
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adds that on his trial he " answered like a ruflSan," Sir Miles Partridge 
was also hanged ; Sir Thomas Arundel and Sir Michael Stanhope were 
beheaded ; the Earl of Arundel, Lords Grey and Paget were acquitted. 
Edward VI's was a short reign, but a terrible amount of blood was 
shed on the 8ca£Fold, through the machinations of evil counsellors. 



CHAPTER V 

THE TUDOR QUEENS 

Grave Dificultus as to the Right of Succession — Statement of the Various Claims — 
Duke of Northumberland? s Selfish Scheme — Its Failure — His Arrest and Execu- 
tion — Lady Jane Grey — triumph of Mary — Her Coronation — Sir Thomas 
Wyatfs Rebellion — Execution of Lady Jane and her Husband — Execution of 
Duke of Suffolk and Sir Thomas Wyatt — Accusation against the Princess Eliza-- 
beth — Her Imprisonment and Liberation — Death of Mary and Accession of 
Elizabeth — Her Coronation — Religious Troubles — Lord and Lady Hertford — 
Plots in Favour of the Queen of Scots — Hopes of the King of Spain — Hatred of 
Spain in the English Nation — Execution of the Duke of Norfolk^ the First for 
Fourteen Tears — Fresh Prisoners owing to the Jesuit Activity against the Queen — 
Execution of the Queen of Scots at Fotheringhay, and Results — Sir Walter 
RaleigVs Imprisonment and Liberation — Robert Devereux^ Earl of Essex — His 
Prosperity y Folly ^ Downfall — Death of the Queen. 

There had been no doubt about the succession when Henry VHI 
died. Jane Seymour, the mother of Edward, was Henry's lawful wife 
beyond question, for Queens Katharine and Anne were both dead 
when he married Jane. But on the death of Edward the matter looked 
very complicated in many eyes. Let us take the possible claimants 
in order. First, there were the two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, who 
had both been declared illegitimate on the ground that their mothers 
had never been lawful wives. King Henry, it is true, in his later years, 
had received them as his daughters, and as possible heirs, though the 
Statute disqualifying them had not been repealed. Next, Henry VH 
had left two daughters. The elder, Margaret, married James IV of 
Scotland, who was killed at Flodden. His son, James V, was father of 
Mary Queen of Scots, but she was excluded from right of succession by 
the Alien Act, having been bom on a foreign soil. But further, Mar- 
garet, within a year of King James's death, had married the Earl of 
Angus, and a wretched marriage it was. He had a wife already, but a 
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papal brief decreed that, as she had married in good faith, her child 
Margaret was legitimate. 

Henry VIPs second daughter, Mary, married Louis XII of France, 
but he died in his honeymoon. She then married Charles Brandon, 
afterwards created Duke of Suffolk, he having a wife alive. Their 
eldest daughter, Frances, was given in marriage to Henry Grey, Mar- 
quis of Dorset, the greatgrandson of Sir John Grey, first husband of 
Elizabeth WoodviUe. Edward IV, on marrying her, made her son a 
peer. It is a miserable fact to have to record that the Marquis 
of Dorset, who now married the daughter of Brandon and Queen 
Mary, had put away his lawfid wife in order to do so, the Lady 
Catherine FitzAlan, sister of the Earl of Arundel. No wonder that 
the latter, who had been an affectionate brother-in-law, became Dorset's 
fierce enemy, and nursed his wrath in secret. Grey was created 
Duke of Suffolk on account of his royal spouse, and perhaps thought 
that the injury he had done was forgotten in his prosperity. His 
wife Frances, a lady of amiable temper, brought him three daughters, 
the eldest being the Lady Jane Grey, and out of all this crooked dealing 
came a great tragedy. 

The Duke of Northumberland, who had risen victorious over the 
Seymour family, and was apparently in the plenitude of power at King 
Edward's death, was an able, bold, and unprincipled man. He had 
wedded his fourth son. Lord Guildford Dudley, to the Lady Jane, and 
caused the dying Edward to declare her his legitimate successor. 
Obviously this was not the case, for her mother was yet alive, and woidd 
under any circumstances have had first claim. The poor girl was only 
sixteen years old. All accounts agree in making her both learned and 
amiable. She had no ambitions, but was told that duty lay upon her. 
The Duke for some hours kept the King's death secret, while he took 
measures for securing the person of Mary, and brought the Lady Jane 
to the Tower, and also a large number of influenrial peers, to swear 
homage to her. But the Londoners were silent, " not a single shout of 
welcome or Godspeed was raised as they passed through the silent 
crowd on their way to the Tower," writes Machyn in his diary. The 
Duke was hated for his arrogance, and the interference of France and 
Spain was to be looked for if Mary's rights were interfered with. And 
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Jane's husband, a poor, wretched, selfish creature, whined and sulked 
because he had expected to be declared King Consort. Northumber- 
land, having had Jane duly proclaimed, went forth to encounter Mary, 
and soon saw that the game was up. The fleet oflF Yarmouth had 
declared in Mary's favour, so had the soldiers which he had sent against 
her. And so in the street at Cambridge he threw his cap up in the air 
with the cry, " God save Queen Mary ! " But it availed him nothing. 
The Earl of Arundel, who had been forced by Northumberland to 
offer allegiance to Jane, but who waited his opportunity, came forward 
with a warrant for his arrest, signed by Mary, and on July 25, nineteen 
days after Edward's death, he was brought a prisoner to the Tower ; 
on August 18 he was tried I'and condemned for high treason in West- 
minster Hall, the Duke of Norfolk presiding as Lord High Sheriff. 
He was taken back to the Beauchamp Tower, and inscriptions which 
were cut by him and his sons may still be read on the walls. Gar- 
diner, Bishop of Winchester, had been a prisoner there under King 
Edward ; he was now restored to his dignity, and he paid a visit to 
Northumberland, who, in the hope of saving his life, declared himself 
a Catholic. Gardiner naturally took the opportunity ; Mass was 
celebrated in the White Tower Chapel, and the Duke received after 
making recantation. Next day he was beheaded on Tower BMl, still 
clinging desperately to the hope of life, and making profession all the 
way to the scaffold of the fervency of his faith. Sir John Gates and 
Sir Thomas Palmer, both implicated in the same treason, perished with 
him. 

Meanwhile the " nine days' reign " of the hapless Lady Jane was 
at an end. She was consigned to the Lieutenant's Lodging, called the 
King's House, and her husband to the Beauchamp Tower, where the 
one word " Jane," carved on the wall by him, is still to be seen. All 
through the month of September Jane was allowed to walk in the 
garden, and her husband and his brother Henry to promenade the 
outer walk on the wall which leads from the Beauchamp to the Bell 
Tower. 

Queen Mary was crowned with great -splendour on October i. 
She was accompanied by her half-sister Elizabeth. 

On November 13a procession went forth from the Tower Gate to 
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the Guildhall. First the Gentleman Chief Warder, carrying the axe, 
next Archbishop Cranmer, followed by Lord Guildford Dudley and 
Lady Jane, tl^e last-named accompanied by two of her ladies. They 
were arraigned for high treason, the Lord Mayor presiding, with the 
Duke of Norfolk as High SheriflF. They pleaded guilty, received sen- 
tence, and were taken back to the Tower. 

It is possible that Mary may have had it in her mind to spare 
Lady Jane's life, but there came a new event, namely, Wyatt's ill- 
starred rising against the projected marriage of Queen Mary with 
Philip of Spain. The opinion of the nation was strongly against it, 
and Wyatt was certainly moved with an honest purpose. I would not 
venture to say as much for his fellow-conspirator, the Duke of Suffolk, 
Lady Jane's father, who probably renewed his hopes of setting his 
daughter on the throne. He undertook to head a rising in Leicester- 
shire, as Sir Peter Carew did in Devon. With the details of this un- 
happy expedition we have little to do here. Wyatt started from 
Maidstone, after publishing a declaration against the Queen's marriage, 
and advanced with a numerous force to Rochester, where he defeated 
the Duke of Norfolk and Sir Henry Jemingham, who had been sent 
against him. Then he moved on to Gravesend, where he was met by 
some members of the Privy Council, who exhorted him to make known 
his grievances in a less disorderly manner. He assented, provided 
" the custody of the Tower and the Queen within it " were entrusted 
to him. This condition being declined, he went on towards London. 
Mary was exhorted to take refuge in the Tower, but cowardice was not 
one of her faults ; she refused, and offered a reward of a himdred pounds 
a year to any man who would bring her Wyatt's head ; she also gave out 
to the citizens of London that she would not marry Philip if the match 
shoidd be disagreeable to the nation. Wyatt, too, unappalled by his 
perilous situation, appeared at Southwark, opposite the Tower, fired 
upon it and was fired upon by the garrison, on both sides without 
effect, but the fact is to be noted as the last time in its history that the 
Tower was ever attacked. How he went on, crossed the river at King- 
ston, found himself more and more deserted, but still came forward 
with the courage of despair until he was captured between Temple 
Bar and Ludgate Hill, we all know. Now let Holinshed take up the 
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narrative : " As for the principals of this faction, Thomas Wyat, 
William Knevet, Thomas Gobham, two brethren named Mantells, 
and Alexander Bret, were brought by Sir Henry Jerningham by water 
to the Tower, prisoners, where Sir Philip R. Denny received them at 
the bulworke, and as Wyat passed he said : * Gro, traitor, there never was 
such a traitor in England ' ; to whom Sir Thomas Wyat turned and 
said, ^ I am no traitor, I would thou shouldst well know that thou art 
more traitor than I, it is not the point of an honest man to call me so,' 
and so went forth. When he came to the Tower gate. Sir Thomas 
Bridges, the Lieutenant, took him through the wicket, first ManteU, 
and said, * Ah thou traitor, what hast thou and thy companie wrought." 
But he, holding downe his head, said nothing. Then came Thomas 
Knevet, whom Master Chambeleine, gentleman porter of the Tower, 
tooke in. Then came Alexander Bret, whome Sir Thomas Pope tooke 
by the bosome, saying, * Oh traitor, how couldest thou find in thy 
heart to worke such a villanie, as to take wages, and being trusted oner 
a band of men, to fall to hir enemies, returning against hir in battdl.' 
Bret answered, * Yea I have o£Fended in that case.* Then came 
Thomas Cobham, whome Sir Thomas Poines tooke in, and said, * Alas, 
Maister Cobham, what wind headed you to worke such treason ' ; and 
he answered, * Oh sir, I was seduced.* Then came in Sir Thomas 
Wyat, whom Sir John Bridges tooke by the collar and said, * Oh thou 
villen and unhappie traitor, how couldest thou find in thy hart to 
worke such detestable treason to the queenes maiestie, who gaue thee 
thy life and lining once alreadie, although thou diddest before this 
time beare armes in the field against hir and now to yeeld hir battcll. 
If it were not (saith he) but that the lawe must passe upon thee, I 
would sticke thee through with my dagger.' To the which, Wyat 
holding his arms under his side, and looking grieuously with a grim 
looke upon the Lieutenant, said, ^ It is no maisterie now ' ; and so 
passed on. Thomas Wyat had on a shirt of maile, with sleeues verie 
faire, thereon a veluet' cassocke, and a yellow lace, with the windlace of 
his dag hanging thereon, and a paire of boots on his legs, and on his 
head a faire hat of veluet, with a broad bone worke lace about it. William 
Kneuet, Thomas Cobham, and Bret, were the like apparelled." 

Wyatt was confined in the first floor of the great keep, his adherents 
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in the ciypt beneath* It is hardly to be wondered at that this fixed the 
fate of poor Lady Jane. Her father was imprisoned on February lo. Two 
days before Feckenham, the Queen's confessor, afterwards Abbot of 
Westminster, was sent to bid her and her husband prepare for death, 
and to exhort them to embrace the Roman faith; but on this point they 
were both firm in their refusal, and the 12th was fixed for the fatal 
day. It was originally intended that they should both die on Tower Hill, 
but the fear that Jane's beauty, simplicity, and sweetness would excite 
popular sympathy, induced the authorities to change the place of her 
suffering to the Tower Green. When Lord Guildford was told this he 
requested a final interview with her, but she declined it, lest it should 
change their constancy. On the day appointed he was led forth, and 
as he passed the window of " Master Partridge's House," where she was 
confined, she waved her farewell to him. At the Bulwark Gate, the 
sheriffs met him and conducted him to the scaffold, where he met his 
fate with firmness. The body was conveyed on a litter to the Tower 
Chapel, and Jane saw it on its way thither. " O Guildford, Guildford ! " 
said she, ^^ the antepast is not so bitter that thou hast tasted, and which 
I shall soon taste, as to make my flesh tremble : it is nothing compared 
to the feast of which I shall partake this day in Heaven." When the 
Lieutenant of the Tower came to conduct her to her death, and asked 
her for some small present which he might keep in memory of her, she 
gave him her tablets on which she had just written three sentences, 
Latin, Greek, and English. At the scaffold she addressed the bystanders, 
protesting that she had erred through bad advice, in the belief that 
she was serving the interests of the country, and that she submitted to 
the consequences of her error without murmuring. She prayed fer- 
vently, and then — ^but let us hear Holinshed once more — " stood vp 
and gaue hir maid (called Mistress Ellin) her gloues and handkercher, 
and hir booke she also gaue to Maister Bridges, (brother of) the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, and so untied hir gowne : and the executioner 
pressed to helpe hir off with it, but she desired him to let hir alone, 
and turned hir toward hir two gentlewomen, who helped hir off there- 
with, and with hir other attires, and they gaue hir a fair handkercher 
to put about hir eies. Then the executioner kneeled downe and asked 
hir forgiuenesse, whom she forgaue most willinglie. Then he willed 
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hir to stand vpon the straw, which doone, she saw the blocke, and then 
she said, ^ I pray you dispatch me quicklie.' Then she kneeled downer 
saiing, * Will you take it oflF before I laie me downe ? ' Whereunto 
the executioner answered, * No, Madame.' Then tied she the hand- 
kercher about hir eies, and, feeling for the blocke, she said, * Where is 
it i where is it ? ' One of the standers-by guided hir thereimto, and 
she laid downe hir head vpon the blocke, and then stretched forth hir 
bodie, and said, ^ Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit,' and so 
finished hir life." 

Eleven days later her father, the Duke of Suffolk, was beheaded, and 
many other participators in the ill-concerted rebellion were also put to 
death ; three were hanged at Maidstone, three at Sevenoaks, more 
than fifty died in the City on the block or the gallows, the gates and 
London Bridge were disfigured with clusters of rotting heads, in several 
of the principal streets gibbets bore their ghastly burdens in chains, 
and the air was tainted far and wide. In the midst of this time Mary 
was married to Philip at Winchester. 

Wyatt, who was put to death on April ii, had used some expres- 
sions which were held to implicate, among others, the Princess Elizabeth. 
The latter was lying sick, in semi-custody, at Ashridge in Herts, and a 
strong guard was sent to escort her to London, which performed its 
duty so zealously as to force admission into her bed-chamber. She 
was brought, in spite of her remonstrances, by easy stages to London> 
and remained for a fortnight in close confinement at Whitehall, and 
was then conveyed to the Tower, Her angry protestations made a 
scene as she was landed at Traitors' Gate on Palm Sunday, that day 
being fixed upon because the citizens were strictly ordered to Church, 
and it was feared that popular disaffection would be exhibited if the 
Princess was "conducted through the city. Whilst in the Tower, her 
confinement was of the most rigid character ; the Mass, though offen- 
sive to her, was constantly said in her apartment ; at first she was not 
allowed to pass the threshold of her room, and when afterwards she 
obtained the privilege, through the intercession of Lord Chandos, she 
was constantly attended by the Lieutenant and Constable of the Tower, 
with a guard. " Queen Elizabeth's Walk " is still the name of the 
path she daily promenaded. She was frequently examined by the 
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Council, but nothing against her could be found, and Wyatt with his 
dying breath declared her innocence. On May 19 she was liberated 
from the Tower, and conveyed, under the charge of Sir Henry Beding- 
field, to Woodstock, In the old London Tavern in Leadenhall Street 
is preserved a heavy pewter meat dish and cover, which it is said 
was used at the meal which she took after leaving the Tower. And 
there is another tradition that the bells of some of the city churches 
were joyously rung on her release, and that to these churches on her 
accession she gave silken bell-ropes. 

There still remained many prisoners in the Tower who had been 
concerned in the Lady Jane attempt and Wyatt's subsequent rebellion. 
A large number of these were now released. The Earl of Warwick 
and his three brothers, Ambrose, Robert and Dudley, were in the 
Beauchamp Tower, but the Earl died in October, 1554, ^^^ ^^ brothers 
were liberated next year. There was a strong desire to win popular 
favour slnd make the Spanish marriage less unpopular. The Arch- 
bishop of York, who had been imprisoned for refusing to attend Queen 
Mary's coronation, and some twenty other knights and gentlemen were 
set free. 

With the religious persecutions which followed for three years and 
a half we have no concern here. There was one more rising against the 
increasing authority of the Spaniards ; Thomas, the second son of Lord 
Stafford, landed at Scarborough and took the castle, but was defeated 
by the Earl of Westmoreland, and a large number of prisoners were 
brought to the Tower. Stafford was beheaded on Tower Hill, and the 
others were hanged at Tyburn. Queen Mary died on November 17, 
1558, and the accession of Elizabeth was certainly hailed with joy by 
the English nation. 

Elizabeth was at Hatfield when her sister died. On November 28 
she came to London, and entered, amidst general acclamations, the 
fortress where she had been so rigorously imprisoned. It is no wonder 
if it found no charms for her ; on December 5 she retired first to 
Somerset House, then to Whitehall, where she remained until the eve 
of her coronation, when she came back to the Tower again. The 
procession from hence to the Abbey was more splendid than any that 
had been recorded. Seated in an open chariot all glittering with gold. 
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herself blazing with jewels, she was carried through streets strewn with 
flowers, with banners and tapestry on the houses, the conduits running 
wine, and the city companies manning the streets in their gorgeous 
liveries. A young woman called Deborah stood under a palm-tree in 
Fleet Street, and prophesied great prosperity to the nation. 

Though the horrors of the stake were at an end, religious perse- 
cution was not ; and the Tower seldom appears in the reign of Elizabeth 
save as a State prison. The Reformers were only too ready to retaliate 
on the Roman party, and so the Bishop of Winchester (Gardiner), who 
had rendered himself obnoxious under Mary, was soon in durance 
here, and was followed by the Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Ely, 
Lincoln, Worcester, Exeter, and Bath, and by Feckenham, Abbot of 
Westminster, and other Church dignitaries, for denying the Queen's 
supremacy. 

And there were fresh prisoners of State. Lady Catherine Grey, 
one of Elizabeth's ladies-in-waiting, Lady Jane's sister, married in 1560 
Lord Hertford, eldest son of the Duke of Somerset, but secretly, as it 
was known that the Queen would not approve of the match. He was 
twenty-two, and she twenty. The young people walked from White- 
hall to Lord Hertford's house in Fleet Street, and here the marriage 
took place, though they could not remember the name of the minister 
who thus clandestinely united them. When in due time the imion 
could no longer be concealed they were in a terrible fright, Lady 
Catherine being of near kin to the Queen. Lord Hertford could not 
face her majesty's anger, and fled across sea, leaving his poor wife to 
do the best she could for herself. This was not much, for whea^she 
threw herself at her royal mistress's feet and begged for pardon, 
Elizabeth in a fury sent her off to the Tower, where, soon after, her 
child was born.^ Lord Hertford, returning to England, was sent also, 

^ In the wardrobe accounts in the British Museum (Lansdowne MSS., No. V., Art. ^i, 
the furniture of Lady Catherine's prison-room is catalogued. '^ There were five pieces of 
tapestiy for hanging the chamber ; three window-pieces of the like stuff ; a sparver for a 
bed, of changeable silk damask ; a silk quilt of red striped with gold ; a bed and bolster of down 
with two pillows of down ; one white linen quilt stuffed with wool ; four pain of fustians ; 
two Turkey carpets ; one small window carpet ; one chair of cloth of gold raised with crim- 
son velvet, with two panneU of copper gilt and the Queen's arms on the back ; one cushion 
of purple velvet; two footstools covered with green velvet; one cupboard joined ; one bed. 
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and remained there many a long year, in the deeper disgrace because 
he could produce no proof of his marriage. He was separated from 
her, but bribed the keepers and gained access to her chamber, the 
result of which was the birth of another child. Elizabeth, we need 
hardly say, was more furious than ever ; she declared, and probably 
thought, that there had been no marriage, dismissed summarily the 
Lieutenant, Warner, and had Hertford brought before the Star Cham- 
ber, where he was fined ;^i 5,000 and sent back to his prison, where he 
lay for nine years longer. During that time Lady Catherine died 
(1567). After his liberation he married again, but proved the validity 
of his first marriage in 1606 by discovering the minister who had per- 
formed it (Collins's Peerage). 

The Earl of Lennox was imprisoned in 1561, on suspicion of 
privately corresponding with the Queen of Scots, but was released 
next year. His wife, however, being a near kinswoman of Elizabeth, 
was continually suspected by her, and was imprisoned three times, 
" not for any crime of treason," says Camden, " but for love matters ; 
first when Thomas Howard, son of the first Duke of Norfolk of that 
name, falling in love with her, was imprisoned and died in the Tower 
of London ; then for the love of Henry, Lord Darnley, her son, to 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; and lastly for the love of Charles, her younger 
son, to Elizabeth Cavendish, mother to the Lady Arabella, with whom 
the Queen of Scots was accused to have made up the match." In the 
King's House there is an inscription in one of the rooms recording the 
second of these imprisonments. 

The struggle between Elizabeth and the Queen of Scots was long 
and fierce. Before it closed on the scaffold at Fotheringhay, February, 
1587, it had brought many prisoners to the Tower. Among the earliest 
wefe two more members of the Pole family, Arthur and Edmund, 
great grandchildren of the Duke of Clarence. They were imprisoned 
in the Beauchamp Tower in 1562 on the charge of conspiring to set 
Mary Stuart on the English throne. Inscriptions on the wall may still 

one bolster and a counterpane for her woman." But some marginal notes in the handwriting 
of Sir Edward Warner, the Lieutenant of the Tower, state that it was all old, worn, broken 
and decayed, and another letter of his to Cecil in the same collection of MSS. says that the 
Lad/ Catherine did further injury to this furniture with her monkeys and her dogs. 
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be seen, bearing their names. There can be no question that Eliza- 
beth's position was one of great danger. England was half ruined 
when she came to the throne — ^no army, no fleet, a huge debt, and the 
whole country containing a population less than that of London to-day. 
And Spain was rich and populous, with the finest army and navy in 
the world. Philip expected England to buy his support against her 
neighbour, France, by becoming a dependency of Spain. But he 
misjudged not only the courage of the Queen, but the indomitable 
determination of her nation. They had had enough of Spain. Un- 
justly, no doubt, they attributed all the miseries and disasters of Mary's 
reign to the Spanish alliance, and it was the special feature which so 
wonderfully marked the reign of Elizabeth that her people rallied 
round her in the hour of danger as people had never done to a sovereign 
before. We have to bear this in mind when thinking of the high- 
handed doings of Burleigh and the astute diplomacies of Walsingham. 
A suspicion of conspiracy was a most serious matter then. In 1569 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, son of the ill-fated Surrey, was 
brought in on the charge of high treason, his overt act being the pro- 
posal to wed the Queen of Scots. Others implicated in the conspiracy 
to place Mary on the{throne were the Earls of Arundel and Southampton, 
Lord Lumley, Lord Cobham, and his brother Thomas. A batch of 
letters, written by an Italian banker named Ridolfi, resident in London, 
on the same business, got into the hands of the government, with the 
result that a fresh haul of prisoners was brought in. They furnished 
evidence that the Duke of Alva was laying plans for the murder of 
Elizabeth, prior to Norfolk's marriage with Mary. These prisoners 
were distributed in the various towers, and a young man named Charles 
Bailly, who was seized at Dover with a number of treasonable letters 
in his possession, was placed in the Tower, and under torture gave 
evidence against many prisoners. There are several inscriptions by 
him in the Beauchamp Tower. The Duke of Norfolk was beheaded 
on Tower Hill June 2, 1579, the first execution there for fourteen years. 
The old scaflFold had become rotten, and a new one was set up for the 
occasion. John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, when put on his trial for the 
same crime, pleaded that, being an ambassador, he was not amenable 
to criminal trial. And on this plea he was put back, kept prisoner for 
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two years longer, and then dismissed the kingdom, to which he never 
returned. Some more executions took place, and a great many cul- 
prits were fined and set at liberty. 

For the next few years the Tower held but few captives. Peter 
Burchet, a member of the Middle Temple, was committed in October^ 
1573, for attempting to murder Hawkins, the celebrated admiral, whom 
he mistook for the' Chancellor Hatton. During his confinement, he 
struck to death a man left in charge of him, who was quietly reading 
the Bible at the window. His hand was first struck off for striking a 
blow in a royal palace, after which he was hanged at Temple Bar. In 
1577 a gentleman named Sherin was drawn on a hurdle from hence to 
Tyburn and hanged for denying the Queen's supremacy, and six others 
were carried to Norwich for the like fate for coining. 

But it was in 1580 that the cells again became filled with Roman 
Catholic prisoners. It is easy to account for this. The breach with 
Rome was complete ; the Papal Bull had been issued for the dethrone- 
ment of Elizabeth, and the newly-established Order of Jesuits was 
sending forth its missionaries to carry out the decree. And so it was 
war to the knife. Thus, in June 1580, we have William and Robert 
Tyrwhitt sent to the Tower for attending Mass at their sister's marri- 
age ; the Archbishop of Armagh, the Earls of Kildare and Qanricarde^ 
with other nobles, for being concerned in the Earl of Desmond's in- 
surrection in Ireland ; and before the year was out, six Catholic priests 
and three laymen are added. Next year it appears as if a system of 
torture was established ; some were confined in *^ Little Ease," a 
dungeon twenty feet below the level, in which they could neither stand 
upright nor lie down at length ; some were racked, some placed in the 
** Scavenger's Daughter," an iron instrument which held bound the 
head, hands and feet. Add to these the thumbscrew and the boot. 
The most conspicuous prisoner in 158 1 was Father Campion, an elo- 
quent Jesuit who had worked hard to raise sedition in various parts of 
the country. He was dragged off with two other seminary priests to 
ignominious death, so were seven more priests that year ; in 1583 a 
Warwickshire gentleman named Somerville strangled himself to avoid 
the ghastly dismemberment, but his father-in-law Arden suffered it. In 
1584 five seminary priests suffered, as did Francis, the eldest son of Sir 
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John Tlirockmorton, convicted of treasonable correspondence with 
the Queen of Scots. In January, 1585, a clearance was made of those 
prisoners charged with religious offences, and twenty-one of them were 
shipped off to France, But their places were occupied by others, 
charged with complicity with the treasonable practices of Throckmorton. 
Among them were the Earls of Northumberland and Arundel. The 
former killed himself in the Tower to prevent that bitch, as he called 
the Queen, from getting possession of his estates by his attainder. 
Arundel was tried and condemned to death in 1589, but Elizabeth 
delayed the execution, though she gave very strict orders about his 
confinement. He might " walk in the Queen's garden two hours in 
the day, with a servant of the Lieutenant's to attend him, the garden 
door being shut at the time of his walking." This severity, coupled 
with the strictest religious austerities which he constantly practised, 
hastened his death (Nov. 19, 1595)- A memorial of his piety, graven 
with his own hand, may be seen in the Beauchamp Tower. William 
Parry, instigated from Rome, arranged with Edmund Neville to shoot 
the Queen when she was out riding. But the Earl of Westmoreland 
died in exile. Neville was his next heir, and hoped that by revealing 
the plot he might recover the forfeited estates. The result was that 
Parry died a traitor's death and Neville was kept close prisoner for many 
years. Many prisoners were brought in in 1586, charged with being 
concerned in Babington's conspiracy. So was Davison, the Secretary 
of State, who was charged with sending the warrant for the death of 
the Queen of Scots without Elizabeth's sanction. This is generally 
considered to have been a crafty device of the Queen to screen herself 
from the odium. He exculpated himself, but was kept in the Tower, 
and ruinously fined by the Star Chamber. In 1598 Sir John Perrot, 
the Lord Deputy of Ireland, whose righteous endeavours had done 
much to restore tranquillity to that country, having incurred the enmity 
of Lord Chancellor Hatton, was recalled home and sent to the Tower 
on a charge of treason. He was a hot-tempered man, and had used 
some disrespectful words against the Queen. This was the only charge 
proved against him, but on it he was condemned. On being conveyed 
to the Tower he said to the Lieutenant in great anger that the Queen 
was " suffering her brother to be offered up as a sacrifice to his strutting 
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adversaries." He was said to be an illegitimate son of King Henry VHI. 
Whether or not, when this speech was reported to the Queen, she re- 
fused to sign the warrant for his execution, and declared that his accusers 
were all knaves. He died in the Tower six months afterwards, broken- 
hearted. 

An illustrious name comes before us in the annals of 1592. Sir 
Walter Raleigh was lodged here, having incurred the Queen's displeas- 
ure hy his amour with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throck- 
morton, the celebrated statesman. He soon regained his liberty, 
however, by using the most fulsome adulation of his royal mistress. 
Here is just one specimen, an extract from a letter which he wrote to 
Cecil, of course in order that it might be shown to her Majesty : — 
^* My heart was never broken till this day, that I hear the Queen goes 
away so far off [she was about to start on her annual progress], whom I 
have followed so many years with so great love and desire in so many 
journeys, and am now left behind her in a dark prison, all alone. While 
she was yet near at hand, that I might hear of her once in two or three 
xiays, my sorrows were the less, but even now my heart is cast into the 
depth of aU misery. I, that was wont to behold her riding like Alex- 
ander, hunting like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing 
her fair hair about her pure face like a nymph, sometimes sitting in the 
shade like a goddess, sometimes singing like an angel, sometimes playing 
like Orpheus." 

Elizabeth was always open to flattery, but in this case her " love- 
•stricken swain " was further assisted by the arrival at Dartmouth of his 
good ship The Roebuck^ which had taken a great Spanish treasure ship off 
Flores, with a treasure which Raleigh estimated at half a million pounds. 
The Queen gave him his liberty and sent him off to arrange the disposal 
of his capture, and of course got the lion's share of it. He returned to 
Court fresh as ever, and this return was a fatal event in the fortunes of 
another brilliant courtier, in fact the most brilliant, of Elizabeth's 
surrounding, Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex. He and Raleigh were 
bitter enemies. Ireland was again giving trouble. Raleigh advised 
that the disturbers should remorselessly be trampled out, Essex that 
justice and good- will should be shown. The discussion between them 
^was firm on both sides, and when we remember that both men were high- 

F 
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spirited, full of ambition, jealous of each other as to the royal favour, we 
can understand how their selfwill and egotism proved the ruin of them 
both. Essex was strikingly handsome, brilliant both at Court and in 
the field. His father had been a personal friend of the Queen, the 
Earl of Leicester was his step-father. Sir Francis KnoUys his grandfather, 
Walsingham his father-in-law. Lord Burleigh his guardian, Shakespeare 
his friend. He was now sent to Ireland with the task before him of 
subduing the factions which kept the country in continual insurrection, 
and he failed, whilst his enemies traduced him at home. Enraged at 
learning this, and in despair at his continued illfortune, he returned 
after two years to England unbidden, hoping to justify his actions in 
the presence of the Queen. But several charges of misconduct were 
proved against him, and he was deprived of his offices and banished from 
Court. The Queen had said that an unruly horse must be kept short 
of provender, and when this was repeated to him he retorted that the 
Queen's mind was as crooked as her body, and it is difficult to imagine 
a speech which would anger her more. Then, instigated by his secre- 
tary, Cuffe, he formed the desperate resolution of breaking in upon the 
Court, removing by force the courtiers, and so ruling the Queen by 
force. A terrible blunder to make. He was perhaps the most popular 
noble in London, but the citizens had no idea of imperilling their lives 
and fortunes by countenancing such a harum-scarum idea as this. 
Nobody came to his call, and after a short siege in his own house in the 
Strand he was captured, along with the Earl of Southampton, and con- 
veyed through the fatal Traitors' Gate. This was on February 6, 1601 ; 
on the 19th he was adjudged a traitor, and on the 25th beheaded. The 
execution took place within the Tower, some say because Essex was so 
popular that there was a fear of a demonstration in his favour if it had 
been on Tower Hill, others that it was his own wish to die within the 
walls. He was buried in St. Peter's Chapel. He was only thirty-five 
years of age ! There is a story that the Queen expected a ring which 
he was to send her when in trouble, and which was to win him forgive- 
ness ; that he had entrusted it to Lady Nottingham, who kept it back ; 
but this story is certainly untrue. Elizabeth, as one can quite under- 
stand, was imwilling to sign the warrant, considering the favour in which 
she had once held him, and after its execution she fell into a terrible fit 
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of despondency, from which in fact she never recovered. Raleigh, who 
was never popular with the Londoners, was hooted in the streets for 
his enmity towards Essex, so was Bacon as one of his judges. Four of 
Essex's fellow-conspirators were beheaded ; CuflFe was hanged at 
Tyburn. Southampton was kept in close confinement, but liberated 
by special command of James I in 1603. Essex's son, born 1593, lived 
to lead the Parliamentary army against Charles I. 

Sad enough are the accounts of the last days of the great Queen, 
her loneliness and terror. No doubt the nature of her disease produced 
fits of delirium. She seemed to have no one near her to whom she 
could look for a loving or tender word. But she was a great monarch, 
and under her rule England rose out of weakness, confusion, distraction. 
Elizabeth'had triumphed over all^her enemies. Her bitterest foe, Philip 
of Spain, had gone to his grave five years before her, but not until he 
had seen his ^^ Invincible Armada " beaten all to pieces. England was 
now in the first rank of the nations. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE STUARTS 

'James /, arrival at the 7otver — Lady Arabella Stuart — George Brooke — Sir Walter 
Raleigh — His Liberation — Fresh Imprisonment — Execution — The Gunpowder 
Plot — Sir Thomas Overbury — Carr^ Earl of Somerset — Ascendency of Bucking- 
ham — Cranfieldy Earl of Middlesex — Charles I — His Avoidance of the Tower 
— Sir John Eliot — Felton, Assassin of Buckingham — Lord Loudoun — Earl of 
Strafford — Archbishop Laud— Tower passes into power of Parliament when the 
Civil War begins — Imprisonments under the Commonwealth — Lord Capel — The 
Restorationr-^Execution of the Regicides — FiUierSy Second Duke of Buckingham 
— Colonel Blood^s Attempt to Steal the Crown — The Mystery of his Pardon 
— Titus Oates — Lord Stafford — The Rye House Plot — Accession of James 
II — The Duke of Monmouth — The Seven Bishops — Bevis Skelton — Judge 
Jeffrey — William and Mary^ only one Execution in the Tower all the Reign — 
But many Prisoners. 

When King James arrived^ from Scotland he took up his residence 
and held his first Court in the Tower, but the plague was in London 
and there was no procession to Westminster at his Coronation, though 
the Londoners had made preparations for it. At the close of the year 
(1603) a conspiracy to place the crown on the head of Lady Arabella 
Stuart caused the imprisonment of many eminent men, among them 
Henry Brooke, Lord Cobham, his brother George Brooke, Thomas, 
Lord Grey of Wilton, and Sir Walter Raleigh. Lady Arabella was the 
daughter of Charles Stuart, Earl of Lennox, Damley's brother, and 
was therefore King James's first cousin ; she was also, as we have already 
had occasion to note, related to the Tudors, and this double relation- 
ship was the great misfortune of her life. At the trial of Lord Cobham 
it was clearly proved that she had no share in the scheme to make her 
queen. She had had many suitors, Henry IV of France and the Arch- 
duke Mathias of Austria among them, but had fallen in love with 
William Seymour, grandson of the Earl of Hertford, and for this Queen 
Elizabeth had kept her in close confinement. In 1609 King James 
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heard that she was about to marry some foreign prince ; his jealousy 
was aroused, and he sent her to the Tower, but finding that his fears 
were groundless, he gave his consent to her marrying one of his sub- 
jects. She took him at his word, and married Seymour. In wrath 
the king sent her to Lambeth Palace as prisoner, and her husband to 
the Tower. From Lambeth she was ordered to Durham, to be under 
the Bishop, but at Highgate pleaded illness and remained there, and 
planned an escape for herself and husband. She obtained a male dis- 
guise and got to Blackwall, where her husband was to meet her, he 
having got out of the Tower by dressing like a labourer and following 
a cart of firewood. When he reached the appointed meeting-place he 
found that Arabella had sailed away in a French boat. He could not 
follow her, as the wind was against him, and he had to go to Ostend. 
Meanwhile an alarm was raised, Arabella was pursued, caught in mid- 
strait, and brought back to the Tower, which she never left again 
until her death, September 25, 161 5. She had been for some years 
insane. She is buried beside Mary Queen of Scots in Westminster 
Abbey. Her husband survived her for nearly fifty years, and married 
a second wife, a sister of the famous Parliamentary general, the Earl 
of Essex, son of Queen Elizabeth's Essex. In 1660 he became Duke 
of Somerset, and lived just long enough to welcome Charles II. 

But in following Arabella's fortunes I have greatly anticipated^ 
We must go back to the conspiracy. George Brooke and two priests 
were the .first to be tried and executed. His brother, Lord Cobham, 
and Lord Grey de Wilton were also condemned and actually brought 
out to be executed, but a respite had been previously signed, and it 
was produced at the block in a coup de theatre. They were sent back 
to their prison, and for fifteen years longer Cobham lay in confinement. 
Then, his health failing, he was allowed to visit Bath in the custody 
of gaolers, after which he returned to his prison. Whether he died in 
the Tower or was allowed, as some accounts imply, to retire to an 
obscure house in the Minories, is uncertain. He died in January, 1619. 
There was much underhand dealing about his estates and those of his 
brother, by which Cecil gained possession of the greater part of them ; 
and this entered into the soul of William Brooke, George's son, who 
became one of the most determined foes of Charles I, and died fighting 
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against him at Newbury. Lord Grey of Wilton, a brilliant young 
man who might have served his country well, languished in the Brick 
Tower till his death in 1 617. 

Again disregarding contemporary events for awhile, we take up the 
history of Sir Walter Raleigh. He was detained for twelve years, 
mostly in the Bloody Tower, in rooms not uncomfortably furnished, 
was allowed two servants, and his wife and son could visit him. He 
had also the liberty of the garden which lay between his prison and the 
lieutenant's house, and in it he constructed a little room for chemical 
experiments. And during this time he wrote his History of the World. 
In conception it was a colossal book, but he only completed his plan 
as far as the end of the second Macedonian war. It is a torso, one of 
the most wonderful books in literature, a great folio, very scarce ; in 
fact, hardly ever to be seen except in old libraries, but full of learning, 
wit, shrewdness, when you get the opportunity of perusing it. In the 
early days of his captivity Sir George Harvey was lieutenant of the 
Tower. They were personal friends, and Raleigh often spent the 
evening with him. But when Harvey was succeeded by Sir William 
Wade things were changed. The new lieutenant had a personal dislike 
to Raleigh, and seems to have taken much trouble to curtail his privi- 
leges and make his life irksome. Henry, Prince of Wales, was partial 
to him, and frequently visited him, and the queen is said to have 
entreated the king to set him free. But James personally disliked him ; 
partly, it is said, because he had heard that Raleigh made jests on his 
ugly face and uncouth gestures and accent. But, further, he was 
hated by Spain for his labours to make the English fleet the most 
powerful on the seas, to extend the English colonial possessions, and 
destroy the Spanish supremacy ; and the Spanish ambassador, Gondomar, 
was the most powerful minister at the English court. Prince Henry 
died in 1612, a heavy loss to Raleigh, but he got his liberty in 1616 by 
bribing Villiers, who went to the king and roused his cupidity by 
explaining that if Raleigh were allowed to make a fresh expedition to 
the West Indies he might gather great spoils, the lion's share of which 
would go to the king. And so the warrant for his liberation was signed 
in March, 161 6, at the time when Shakespeare was dying at Stratford- 
on-Avon. The wretched king at the same time not only gave a pledge 
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to Gondomar that if Raleigh touched any Spanish person or property 
he would hand him over to the Spanish Government to be hanged at 
Seville, but also showed him a private letter of Raleigh, stating the 
exact number of his ships and men, as well as the spot on the banks of 
the Orinoco where he expected to find a great silver mine. As the 
Spaniards claimed the whole of that territory, the vileness of the 
treachery becomes apparent. He started from Plymouth in March, 
1 61 7, with fourteen ships and nine hundred men. Continual disaster 
is the summary of the expedition. His eldest son was killed fighting 
gallantly in Guiana. In August, 181 8, he returned a ruined man, and 
was again lodged in the Tower. The king was burning to get rid of 
him, but what should the pretext be ? The Council of State was in 
uttermost perplexity. Bacon advised acting on the former sentence. 
Raleigh pleaded that the commission sending him to America was a 
reversal of that sentence both in law and reason, but the Lord Chief 
Justice Montagu gave his judicial opinion that it held good, and so 
on October 24 the warrant was signed, and on the 29th he was beheaded 
in Old Palace Yard. 

Again we have to retrace our steps. In 1604 the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics were re-enacted. On November 5, 1605, Guy 
Fawkes was seized in the vaults of the Houses of Parliament and con- 
veyed to the Tower, as were also Thomas and Robert Winter, Robert 
Keyes, Thomas Oates, John Grant, Ambrose Rookwood, and Sir 
Everard Digby. They were placed in the dungeons beneath the 
White Tower. The room is still shown in the Bang's House in which 
Guy was brought before the Council of State. And, moreover, in 
the subterranean dungeon are the bases of the rack on which he was 
tortured He is said to have been kept in " Little Ease " for fifty 
days. He was put to death, along with Thomas Winter, Rook- 
wood and Keyes, in Old Palace Yard on January 31, 1606. Digby, 
Rookwood and Keyes suffered the same horrible death in Old Palace 
Yard. 

But there were other persons who were implicated and brought in 
prisoners, of whom some account must be given, among them Henry 
Percy, the aged Earl of Northumberland, Lords Mordaunt and Stourton, 
and three Jesuit priests. Garnet, Oldcome, and Gerard. Northumber- 
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land had to pay an enormous fine and remained a prisoner here for 
sixteen years ; Mordaunt and Stourton were also heavily fined and kept 
in durance. Fathers Garnet and Oldcome were put to death in the 
usual horrible manner, one in St. Paul's Churchyard, the other at 
Worcester. With Gerard it was diflEerent. He was questioned in the 
King's House about Garnet's knowledge of the plot and refused to 
answer, whereupon he was taken into the subterranean chamber and 
hung up by his wrists, he being a heavy man. In this position he was 
pressed with questions for an hour, and several times fainted. When 
he still refused to open his mouth Wade, the lieutenant, cried out in 
a rage, " Hang there, then, till you rot." However, when the tolling 
from the Bell Tower gave notice to the Commissioners to quit the 
fortress for the day, the poor priest was suffered to crawl to his prison 
room at the top of the Salt Tower. Next day the same torture was 
renewed, and when he fainted he was restored by having vinegar poured 
down his throat. It was of no use, and he was again carried back to 
his prison, where he lay fifty days. Another Roman Catholic named 
Arden was confined in the Cradle Tower, some hundred feet off ; 
they could see one another, and could even exchange a few words across 
the Privy Garden. Gerard persuaded his gaoler to let Arden visit 
him, and they planned an escape. They wrote a letter with orange 
juice, which is invisible until it is subjected to a process known to the 
initiated, and got it sent to co-religionists outside, who came opposite 
with a boat, and to them the prisoners threw a thin cord across the 
moat by means of a leaden weight attached to it. The boatmen fastened 
a stout rope to this, and it was hauled up and made fast within the 
chamber, and down it the two men " swarmed," though Gerard was 
in agony from his swoUen arms. But they succeeded and got away 
safely, Gerard to Rome, where he wrote a full account of his trial and 
escape. 

We pass on to one of the foulest records in the history of our great 
fortress. Thomas Overbury, the son of a judge, was sent by his father 
** on a voyage of pleasure " to Edinburgh in 1601, and there made 
acquaintance, which ripened into intimate friendship, with one Robert 
Carr, page to the Earl of Dunbar. On the accession of King James 
to the English throne he showed Carr great favour, and brought him 
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to London. Can, conscious of his own defective education and train- 
ing, leaned much on Overbury's ability, who thus to some extent 
shared his prosperity and was knighted in 1608. Carr was made 
Earl of Rochester in 1 610. Their intimacy continued so close 
that men about court cringed to Overbury with a view to gaining 
Rochester's favour, but now came a bitter feud. Rochester involved 
himself in a liaison with the Countess of Essex, a woman of altogether 
abandoned character, and she obtained a divorce with a view of 
marrying Rochester. But against this marriage Overbury raised an 
indignant protest, and entreated his friend to abandon the idea. 
Rochester resented his interference, and the countess in wrath excited 
him to retaliate. Rochester hesitated — probably Overbury was in 
possession of secrets which it was not desirable to bring out — ^and tried 
to persuade him to accept a diplomatic appointment abroad. He 
steadily refused all offers, and the Earl of Northampton, the countess's 
uncle, who was keen for the match, persuaded the king, who was already 
prejudiced against Overbury, to send him to the Tower, on a charge 
of having spoken disrespectfully of the queen. Rochester regarded 
this imprisonment as a temporary expedient only ; but far other was 
the idea of the countess. After making one or two proposals to officers 
to assassinate Overbury, she procured the dismissal of Wade from the 
governorship, and put in a tool of her own. Sir Gervase Helwys, by 
whose management the wretched captive was slowly and skilfully 
poisoned, September 15, 161 3, three months and seventeen days after 
his first committal. A few weeks later Rochester was created Earl of 
Somerset. Nearly two years later a boy in the employment of one 
of the apothecaries revealed the crime. Investigations were made and 
proofs were abundantiy forthcoming. Helwys and the attendants 
were hanged. The Earl of Northampton, it was clearly proved, had 
been an accomplice, but he had died. The Earl and Countess of 
Somerset were arrested, tried and convicted in May, 161 6, but were 
pardoned and released from the Tower in 1621. Public opinion was 
much outraged ; there were demonstrations in the streets, and it was 
even broadly intimated that Bang James must have been privy to the 
murder. There was a tradition that Mrs. Turner, one of the principal 
agents employed in this crime by Lady Essex, appeared at her trial 
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in a stiffened ruff which was all the fashion, and which we constantly 
see in portraits of that time, and in the same decoration was hanged 
(March, 1615), the result being that these ruffs immediately went out 
of fashion. 

There were other occupants of the Tower during the reign of 
James I, and the records are miserable enough; intrigues and plots 
among rival aspirants to power frequently ended in imprisonment of 
the defeated. The rise of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, is 
undoubtedly a notable fact of the ignoble reign, but can only be 
touched upon here as connected with the imprisonment of Sir John 
Eliot, Sir Edward Coke, and Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex. 
Cranfield, a creation of Buckingham, was one of the foremost accusers 
of Bacon for corrupt practices. He had been made Master of the 
Wardrobe and Lord High Treasurer. He was convicted of tobbing 
the magazine of arms, of pocketing bribes and selling offices, and of 
making false entries of the royal debts. He was condenmed to pay a 
fine of ;^So,ooo, and to be imprisoned for life. He was released, 
however, in a few weeks, lived in retirement for the rest of his life, 
and remained neutral during the Civil War. He died in 1645. Two 
sons in succession succeeded him, after which the family became ex- 
tinct. 

The schemes and intrigues concerning the proposed marriage of 
Charles with the Infanta of Spain and the tortuous policy of the Duke 
of Buckingham have not come within our scope. But it has to be 
noted that Sir John Eliot, who had by reason of his great ability been 
appointed Vice-Admiral of Devon, had got into trouble during 
Buckingham's absence in Spain, by arresting a notorious pirate named 
Nutt, who was under the secret patronage of Calvert, the Secretary 
of State, and Eliot was sent to prison on false charges. He was liberated 
after some months and got a seat in Parliament in 1624, where he almost 
immediately displayed remarkable power of oratory. Buckingham 
had now broken with Spain, and in this Eliot heartily went with him, 
but his feeling was altogether based upon the rights of the House of 
Commons and the popular feeling against any Spanish alliance. He 
was one of the leaders also of the impeachment of the Earl of Middlesex. 
Soon there appeared serious signs of his divergence from the king's 
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policy. He was no Puritan, having a strong antipathy to Calvinism ; 
but he urged enforcement of the recusancy laws against the Roman 
Catholics, because religion " made distractions among men." As Mr. 
Gardiner puts it, his creed was " the monarchy of man. . . . There 
must be unity and purity of faith, and that faith must be one which 
brought man face to face with his Maker " (vol. v., p. 343). In those 
same early days he was in conflict with another man who was to become 
one of the most prominent politicians of his day — ^Thomas Wentworth, 
presently Lord Straiford. Wentworth too, according to his light, was 
a patriot. He was sincerely desirous for the prosperity of the country, 
but held that strength h the essence of good government, had a con- 
tempt for constitutional forms, and in his arrogance, knowing his own 
good intentions, paid no respect to those who opposed him. Eliot 
stood at the opposite pole. Parliament was to him the voice and the 
majesty of the nation. He earnestly and strenuously opposed the 
entrance of Wentworth into the House of Commons, on the ground 
that his election had been a forced one and was a sham ; and he carried 
his point. 

Further alienation followed. Buckingham's war with Spain was a 
failure. Eliot, after some hesitation on account of old friendship, spoke 
bitterly against him in King Charles' first Parliament of 1626 ; an im- 
peachment followed, of which Eliot was one of the managers, and for 
this the king sent him and Sir Dudley Digges to the Tower. But 
the cleavage between king and parliament had grown serious ; the 
Commons refused to proceed to business until their members were 
freed, and it was done, but he was dismissed from offices which he held. 
The third parliament met in 1628, and again Eliot spoke against 
Buckingham and against arbitrary taxation, and it was mainly by his 
energy that the Petition of Right was carried. Next year Buckingham 
was murdered by Felton. Eliot next directed his energies against 
Archbishop Laud, who had expressed his intention of raising Church 
ceremonial, and excluding Puritan teachers from office in the Church, 
and thus, according to Eliot, of making war upon the religious convic- 
tions of the nation. In the midst of an angry debate the king pro- 
rogued parliament, Eliot was again sent to the Tower, and parliament 
was dissolved (March 10, 1629). When examined as to his conduct he 
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refused to answer, on the ground that it would be yielding up the 
privilege of parliament. The Crown lawyers had much diflSculty in 
meeting this contention, but they managed to secure his conviction in 
the Court of King's Bench, on the ground that he had calumniated the 
minister of the Crown, and he was fined ^2,000. A word of acknow- 
ledgment from him that he had been in the wrong would have procured 
his liberty, but he would not speak it, for to surrender the privileges 
of parliament would have been in his eyes to betray the liberties of 
the nation. So he lay in prison writing the treatise which he called 
The Monarchy of Man^ which had a profound eflFect on public 
opinion and the change in the balance of forces. He showed signs of 
consumption, and petitioned for leave to go into the country to recruit 
his health. But it was refused, and he died November 27, 1632. His 
family petitioned that he might be buried with his ancestors, but this 
also was refused, and he was laid in St. Peter's chapel. 

It was convenient to carry on Eliot's history unbroken, but it is 
necessary to look back to the assassination of Buckingham. The 
assassin, Felton, bought his knife at a stall on Tower Hill, went to 
Portsmouth, and there committed his crime. His motives still remain 
uncertain. Probably religious fanaticism was one, but private ven- 
geance for supposed injustice as to promotion was another. Bucking- 
ham was so unpopular that when Felton was brought down the river 
to the Tower, blessings and prayers were cried after him by the crowd. 
He expressed deep penitence, and requested that he might be allowed 
to wear sackcloth and a halter until the day of his death, and might 
receive the Communion. He was hanged at Tyburn in December, and 
his body was hung in chains at Portsmouth. 

Lords Spencer and Arundel were shut up in the Tower over a private 
quarrel. Arundel insulted Spencer by telling him that at no distant 
time back his ancestors had been tending sheep, to which the retort 
was, " And at that time yours were plotting treason." 

James I was the last monarch who used the Tower as a royal resi- 
dence. Charles I did not even rest there on the night preceding his 
coronation, nor is there any record of his having visited the place during 
his whole reign. 

One line may be given to Mervyn, Lord Audley and Earl of Castle- 
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haven, who was beheaded on Tower Hill in 1631 for a whole series of 
revolting crimes which probably indicate insanity. But the cells 
continued to be filled by oflFenders against the Government, Denzil 
Holies, Selden, Valentine, Coryton, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir P. Heyman 
among them. The first-named was brother-in-law of Lord Straiford, 
and strove to save him, but he took a strong part against the king's 
policy, though after the Civil War broke out he opposed Cromwell and 
the Independents, and after the Restoration he was in the confidence 
of the king. John Selden was a steady opponent of the king, but after 
his fall kept entirely clear of politics, and gave himself to his great and 
valuable legal labours. Lord Loudoun was one of the commissioners 
sent to England by the Scottish Covenanters, and was committed to 
the Tower on the charge of treasonable correspondence. Clarendon 
has a story that the king ordered that he should be executed by virtue 
of his royal warrant, that the Marquis of Hamilton made his way to 
the royal presence to remonstrate, and was met with a curt refusal 
to listen. " Let the warrant be obeyed,'* said the king, whereupon 
Hamilton said, " Then I shall start posthaste for Scotland to-morrow 
morning, for the whole city will be in an uproar, and I will show that 
I had no hand in it." Thereupon Charles gave way, and soon after 
Loudoun was released. But the truth of this story has been questioned. 
He afterwards showed a genuine desire to reconcile the king with the 
Presbyterians, and was present at the coronation of Charles H at Scone 
in 1650. 

But we come now to the two most prominent prisoners of King 
Charles's time. On November 11, 1640, the Earl of Straiford was at 
Whitehall making proposals for the impeachment of the parliamentary 
leaders for treason. At the same moment Pym was impeaching 
Straiford in the House of Commons. The earl heard of this, and 
hastened to the House to defend himself, but was not allowed to speak, 
and was carried oflF to the Tower. So was Archbishop Laud. In 
January StraflFord was brought to trial in Westminster Hall, and 
defended himself with superb eloquence. " Never any man," says 
the Puritan chronicler Whitelock, " acted his part on such a theatre 
with greater reason, constancy, judgment and temper, and with better 
grace in all his words and gestures." But he was condemned to die. 
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The king was eager to save him, and there was at one moment a 
possibility of it. Charles had made overtures for a ministry composed 
of the popular leaders, in which Pym was to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Holies Secretary of State. But meanwhile he was 
planning to bring up the army from the North, discontented as it 
was by want of pay, to seize the Tower and free StraflFord. He also 
reckoned on support from the Scotch, who were divided into opposing 
parties. But Pym became aware of his double dealing, a peremptory 
message was sent to him by the House of Commons for the death 
warrant, and Charles signed it. We have all heard how the earl wrote 
to the king beseeching him not to endanger his crown by opposing the 
will of the people, and how when he heard of the king's assent he 
exclaimed, " Put not your trust in princes." He was led out to Tower 
Hill to die on May 12, 1641. On his way he passed the Bloody Tower, 
in which Laud was imprisoned, and knelt to receive the blessing, which 
the prelate uttered with uplifted hands. 

That was the turning-point in the history, the victory of Parliament 
over the minister whose theory of government was personal authority. 
And the same conflict of principles was seen in the case of the Arch- 
bishop. He was not brought to trial indeed for some years, for the 
House of Commons had pressing work on hand and the case was much 
more complicated. For there were those among the Puritans who 
loved the Prayer Book with all their hearts, whilst they rejected Laud's 
theory of Church government. The prelate had been educated by 
Buckeridge, president of St. John's College, Oxford, who had always 
set his face against Puritanism in the latter days of Elizabeth's reign, 
and had laid much stress on sacramental grace and episcopal organiza- 
tion ; and Laud had entirely accepted this teaching, and all his life 
was earnestly attached to the observance of external order. And herein 
he was supported by an increasing number of theologians hostile to 
Calvinism. In his early controversial writings he followed the teaching 
of Hooker, desiring to bring questions not of necessity vital, under duly 
authorized authority. He became president of his college in 161 1, 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon 1615, Dean of Gloucester 1616, Bishop of 
St. David's 1621. But these successive advancements were not so 
important in his life as the ascendency which he acquired at the acces- 
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sion of Charles I. He had consistently held to his opinions, and now 
he saw his way, as he thought, to enforce authority as the rule in 
religion, with uniformity as its natural consequence. In 1626 he was 
made Bishop of Bath and Wells, in 1628 of London, Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford in 1629, Archbishop of Canterbury in 1633. It 
is needless to say that his determination to enforce uniformity was 
identified by the Presbyterians as of a piece with Strafford's "thorough." 
Of his zeal, his honesty and purity of purpose there is no question, any 
more than of his holiness of life. But he was blind to the necessity 
of paying due respect to the convictions of others, and his meaning 
was misjudged. Thus, when he insisted on placing the Lord's Table 
at the east end of every church instead of in the middle, he was accused, 
quite untruly, of desiring to restore the Roman Catholic faith. He 
was angry at the charge, and himself incurred the anger of the queen, 
Henrietta Maria, for repudiating Roman doctrine. 

Meanwhile the Civil War broke out (August, 1642), and in London 
for the time being Puritanism had the upper hand ; the Bishops were 
excluded from Parliament, the Archbishop lay in close confinement in 
the Bloody Tower. His diary remains to tell us of the hardships he 
went through. On March 10, 1643, he was brought to trial and 
charged in general terms with " high treason and other misdemeanours.'' 
The total want of particularity in the articles of accusation, however, 
prove the irregular nature of the proceedings. Sergeant Wild on the 
part of the prosecution admitted this, but said that when all the Arch- 
bishop's evil deeds were put together they made many grand treasons. 
" I crave your mercy," retorted Laud's counsel ; " I never understood 
before, Mr. Sergeant, that two hundred couple of black rabbits made 
a black horse." The trial lasted for twenty days, with many intervak, 
but at length he was condemned on the charge that he had " attempted 
to subvert religion and the fundamental laws of the realm." He was 
beheaded on Tower Hill on January 10, 1645, in the seventy-second 
year of his age, and was buried in the chancel of Allhallows Barking, 
but the body was removed to St. John's, Oxford, in 1663. 

From the time when Charles unfurled his standard at Nottingham, 
the Tower, though nominally held in his name, was in the keeping of 
Parliament, and its prisoners were the king's supporters. Thus Sir 
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Ralph Hopton, who had voted for Strafford's attainder and opposed 
King Charles's taxation schemes, was sent here " for ten days " hy 
the Parliament because he protested against violent speeches by his 
fellow members against the king. He afterwards joined the king's 
army, and was created Baron Hopton. On the overthrow he retired 
to Brugeis, where he died. He was a sincere patriot, and received 
earnest assurances from the Puritan leaders of their personal respect 
for him. Sir John Gayer, Lord Mayor of London, was shut up for 
publishing the king's proclamation against the militia; so were three 
aldermen and a sheriff, Sir John Glynne, Recorder of London, a first- 
rate lawyer and splendid orator, a supporter of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, but imprisoned for opposing the ascendency of the 
army and the intolerance of the Independents ; released and re-admitted 
to parliament, and one of the commissioners appointed to treat with 
the king at Carisbrooke ; but still distrusted ; made a speech in favour 
of monarchy in 1658, made king's sergeant to Charles H. Two great 
names are those of John Paulet, fifth Marquis of Winchester ("Old 
Loyalty"), the celebrated defender of Basing House, and Monk, the 
future Duke of Albemarle, taken prisoner by Fairfax at the siege of 
Nantwich, and released from imprisonment on condition that he would 
fight for them in Ireland, but not in England. Two of his fellow- 
prisoners who had been fighting by his side. Lord Macquire and Colonel 
MacMahon, were captured in trying to escape by swimming the moat, 
and were hanged. 

At the time of the tragedy at Whitehall, January 30, i64f, many 
of the king's supporters were prisoners in the Tower, and some of the 
most illustrious of them shared his fate — the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Holland, Arthur Lord Capel. A brave old Welsh knight. Sir 
John Owen, who was also sentenced, made a low bow to the judges, 
and said they had " done honour to a poor gentleman of Wales to 
sentence him with such noble fellow-prisoners." Ireton was so moved 
with this that he made a speech to the Commons pleading that whereas 
the rest had advocates to speak for them, plain Sir John Owen had 
none, and moved that he be pardoned. It was carried, and Sir John 
went back to Wales and died in peace in 1666. Another Lord Mayor, 
Sir Abraham Reynardson, was imprisoned and fined because he would 
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not publish the parliamentary ordinance abolishing royalty. After the 
Restoration he was again Lord Mayor. There is a fine portrait of 
him in Merchant Taylors Hall. Christopher Love is another prisoner 
who claims mention. He was a Puritan minister, very eloquent, and 
attracted large congregations. In his horror at the execution of the 
king he turned royalist, and was beheaded for plotting for the Restor- 
ation. After the battle of Worcester in 165 1 a great number of prisoners 
were brought hither — the Marquis of Worcester, Earls of Crawford, 
Lauderdale, and Rother; they remained until the Restoration. In 
July, 1656, a mandate was sent by Cromwell to the Lieutenant of the 
Tower for the release of Lucy Barlow and her child. She was other- 
wise named Lucy Walters, and was one of Charles IPs concubines. The 
child was afterwards Duke of Monmouth. She had been imprisoned 
for some time. Miles Syndercombe, who had been in Cromwell's army, 
and in very intimate friendship with him, took affront at some slight 
and tried to assassinate him in 1657. He was sentenced to death, but 
' committed suicide, and the body was dragged at a horse's tail from the 
Tower to Tyburn, and there buried with a stake driven through it. 
Dr. John Hewitt was minister of the Church of St. Gregory by St. 
Paul's, and Cromwell^s daughter, Elizabeth Claypole, was a regular 
member of his congregation. It is recorded that the Protector himself 
frequently joined her. This did not prevent Hewitt from raising 
forces in Kent and Sussex for the Restoration, and he was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, though Mrs. Claypole earnestly interceded for him. With 
him died Sir Henry Slingsby. There were very many others, and even 
after Cromwell's death plotters were brought in, among them Henry 
Mordaunt, brother of the Earl of Peterborough, Lady Mary Howard, the 
Earl of Chesterfield, Lords Falconbridge, Falkland, De la Ware, Bellasis, 
Charles Howard and Castleton. They were subsequently released. 
When Cromwell died, and the nation was yet in uncertainty as to the 
course of events, the Tower became the object of much attention. 
There was the army on one side and the Parliamentary party on the 
other, and the latter arranged with Colonel Fitz, the Lieutenant, 
that Colonel Okey, with three hundred men, should appear at a given 
hour and demand- and receive admittance. But this was divulged and 
the army sent Colonel Desborough with a force, which seized the 
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lieutenant, and placed a fresh garrison. This fell to quarrelling, where- 
upon Lenthall, the speaker, sent another force, which took possession 
under Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper. Then came General Monk's grand 
coup, and he seized the fortress in the name of King Charles. 

The Restoration, as was probably inevitable, brought fierce reprisals 
on those who had been severe and unrelenting. Thomas Harrison had 
been one of the most eager of the regicides ; he had afterwards been 
strenuous in support of Cromwell for a while, but, as an anabaptist, 
had become a Fifth Monarchy man, and had been twice sent to the 
Tower as such. Being released in 1659, ^^ retired to his house in 
Staffordshire, and in May 1660 was arrested there, was brought to 
trial in October, drawn on a hurdle to Charing Cross, and there executed 
(October 13). So were Gregory Clement, a London merchant. Colonel 
John Jones, Thomas Scot, who had aU taken part in the king's trial. 
So were Colonels Axtel and Hacker, wlio had commanded the guard 
at the trial and at the execution. Sir Harry Vane, who had taken no 
part in the trial, was charged with having endeavoured to prevent the 
Restoration, and suffered on that charge. Some escaped, probably 
with the connivance of the guards. Three who had so escaped, and 
had reached Holland — Colonels Barkstead and Okey and Miles 
Corbet — ^were treacherously brought back and put to death at Tyburn 
in 1662. Some of the delinquents, e.g. Lord Monson, Sir H. Mildmay, 
Robert Wallop, were sentenced to be drawn on sledges from the Tower 
to Tyburn and back with halters round their necks, and then to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment. In contrast there were grand doings, and 
certainly not without national enthusiasm, in the coronation pro- 
cession from the Tower to Westminster. 

In the great fire of 1666 the Tower was largely indebted for its 
escape to the energy of the king, who had the buildings contiguous to 
the moat and the entrance blown up with gunpowder. Pepys was an 
eyewitness of this measure, and declares that as the White Tower was 
the powder magazine, " it would undoubtedly not only have beaten 
down and destroyed all the bridge, but sunk and torn the vessels in 
the river, and rendered the demolition beyond expression for several 
miles about the country." 

There were many committals in the early years of Charles IPs 
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reign, on charges of " seditious practices " and dangerous designs, but 
few of any abiding interest. Thomas, Lord BuUer, of Moor Park, 
was sent for challenging the Duke of Buckingham, and the Marquis of 
Dorchester for *' using ill language '' about the same noble, and in 
1667 the duke himself was shut up here, and not for the first nor second 
time. There is no need here to discuss the character of George Villiers, 
second Duke of Buckingham. Drjrden's character of him as " Zimri " 
appears to be as true as it is masterly. He was an infant when his 
father was assassinated, and was brought up with the children of 
Charles I, and served them after the king's death, fighting for the younger 
Charles at Worcester. But in Holland he quarrelled with the queen- 
mother and Clarendon, returned to England and married Fairfax's 
daughter, for which he was sent to the Tower in 1658. Released at 
the Restoration, he was again admitted to royal favour and was an 
influential member of the Cabal ministry, but in 1668 seduced the 
Countess of Shrewsbury, killed her husband in a duel, was consequently 
treated with coldness by the Duke of York, and joined the Whigs ; 
was again sent to the Tower for intriguing, but apparently his ribald 
conversation got him into favour again with Charles H, and he was 
restored to Court favour. From that time he kept out of politics and 
wrote verses. His clever play, the Rebearsaly holds its place in 
English literature. 

We turn aside a while to record a most daring and sensational 
crime, namely Colonel Blood's attempt to carry off the regalia from 
the Tower. He was a brutal ruffian, said to have been Irish bom, half 
sailor, half highwayman, who had served under Cromwell, and for that 
reason styled himself Colonel. After the Restoration he became a spy 
of the Government, and if he could have had his way would have sent 
some innocent persons to death. 

In 1 67 1 Sir Gilbert Talbot held the post of " Master of the Jewel 
House." His pay had been lowered, and by way of compensation he 
was allowed to admit visitors to his treasures and to charge. One day 
in April, 1671, came an intensely clerical-looking personage to the 
Martin Tower, with a long doak, cassock and girdle, accompanied by a 
woman whom he represented as his wife, who was very anxious to see 
the regalia. The glorious dazzle made her faint, and the old curator^ 
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Talbot Edwards by name, whom Sir Gilbert had placed in charge, 
called his wife to attend to the sick lady. The restoratives adminis- 
tered were so efficacious that the couple went off overflowing with 
gratitude and promising to return. And soon the " cleric " came 
again, bringing a pair of gloves to Mrs. Edwards in return for her kind- 
ness to Mrs. Blood. During this visit he announced that he had a 
nephew just come back from abroad after some prosperous ventures, 
and that he had set his heart on this nephew marrying Edwards's 
daughter, and the negotiations so far advanced that he was invited to 
bring the nephew to dinner. At dinner he said a long grace with much 
emotion, and afterwards announced that he should bring two friends 
next day, who were leaving London, and very anxious to see the crown 
first. And next day (May 9) they came, all with concealed daggers 
and pocket pistols, and rapiers hidden in their canes, and directly they 
were shown into the room Edwards was effectually gagged, enveloped 
in a thick cloak, and told that if he attempted to give an alarm they 
would kill him. He could not cry out, but he struggled manfully, and 
they beat him on the head with a wooden mallet, stabbed him, and left 
him for dead. Then they turned their attention to their quarry. 
Blood hid the crown under his cloak, one companion put the orb in 
his breeches pocket, and another began to file the sceptre in two pieces, 
as it was too long to carry away without being seen. At this moment 
advancing steps were heard ; Edwards's son had unexpectedly come 
back from Flanders, and he heard his father endeavouring to give the 
alarm. The thieves ran downstairs ; young Edwards, accompanied 
by his brother-in-law, Captain Beckman, who had arrived with him, 
hurried in pursuit. They had crossed the drawbridge leading to the 
wharf. Blood firing two pistols as he ran. There were horses waiting 
for them, but Beckman rushed at him, a fierce struggle followed, in 
which Blood was worsted and captured, as were his companions. When 
he dropped the crown some of the gems fell out but were recovered, 
as was a ruby which was found, having belonged to the sceptre. In fact 
the treasures were uninjured, but poor Edwards, who was eighty years 
old, died in a few days. Blood cynically remarked when he was brought 
a prisoner to the White Tower that " it was a brave attempt, for it was 
for a crown." 
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It is an absolute mystery why Charles II sent for him forthwith, and 
not only pardoned him, but conferred a pension of ^^500 a year on him' 
and certain Irish estates. Evelyn, in his diary, expresses his amazement. 
Some think that Charles, wanting money, had commissioned Blood to steal 
the treasures and pawn or sell them in Holland, and divide the spoil 
with him ; others suppose that Blood knew some awkward secrets about 
the king and threatened to reveal them. He often appeared at Court, 
and returned kindness which the Duke of Buckingham had shown 
him by a peculiarly atrocious attempt to blackmail him, for which he 
was fined jf 10,000. He died in Bowling Street, Westminster, August 
24, 1680. His likeness in the National Portrait Gallery quite con- 
firms Evelyn's description of him, '^ a villainous immerciful face, a false 
countenance." 

Yet even his rascality grows dim beside that of Titus Oates, whose 
horrible concoction of lies concerning a pretended Popish plot sent 
nearly forty men to the scaffold. The execution of WiUiam Lord Stafford 
on Tower KQU, December 29, 1680, on the charge sworn to by Oates 
that he planned to kill the king and place the Duke of York on the 
throne, was the turning-point in the agitation. When it began Oates 
was half deified by the excited populace as the deliverer of the country ; 
but as time went on men shook their heads, doubtfully at first, then 
strongly. Lord Stafford on the scaffold declared his absolute inno- 
cence, and the spectators cried out with tears, " We believe your lord- 
ship." Oates had made too rich a harvest to give up his devilish busi- 
ness, but after this he foimd no more believers. But that there was 
good reason to expect an endeavour to restore the Roman faith no one 
doubted. As far back as 1 670 the Duke of York had given his adhesioa 
to it, and therefore the " country party," as it was called, were eager 
to prevent his accession to the throne. The struggles over the Ex- 
clusion Bill need not detain us here ; but the failure of that Bill, owing 
to the " trimming " of some of its chief supporters who loved the 
favour of royalty, led to a secret project of the earnest Whigs to avert 
what they held to be a calamity. The leader of this party had been 
Anthony Ashley, first Earl of Shaftesbury. " Of these the false Ahitho- 
phel was first," wrote Dryden in his great satire. He was joined by 
Lord William Russell, the Duke of Monmouth, Algernon Sidney, the 
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Earl of Essex, son of Lord Capel, who was beheaded in the early days 
of the Commonwealth, John Hampden, grandson of the great Parlia- 
mentary leader, and Lord Howard. Shaftesbury had been sent to the 
Tower in 1677 ^^^ agitating against the king's high-handed proceedings 
against the Corporation of London, but had been released on sub- 
mission. He now protested against the king holding a Parliament at 
Oxford and was again lodged in the Tower, but the Whig grand jury 
threw out the charge. But he soon found that his friends would not 
take such energetic measures as he called for, so he retired to Holland, 
where he soon died. His companions formed new projects of insur- 
rection, but could not agree ; Sidney and Lord Essex were for a Com- 
monwealth, Monmouth hoped for the crown for himself. Russell and 
Hampden were attached to the old constitution, and sought for " re- 
dress of grievances." And whilst they were discussing, the " Rye House 
Plot " was formed by some inferior conspirators of the same way of 
thinking. The Rye House lay on the road to Newmarket. The owner, 
Rumbold, was an old Republican, and a plan was formed to kill the 
king on his way to Newmarket races. It was made known to the 
Government, and though it was shown that some of the greater men 
had held meetings at the Rye House in support of their general views, 
it was also clear that neither Russell, Essex nor Sidney were parties to the 
assassination scheme. The trial of Lord Russell, and the devotion of 
his wife furnish a pathetic chapter in history. He was beheaded in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields July 21, 1683. On the same day Lord Essex was found in 
the Tower with his throat cut. Some held that he had been murdered 
by the king and the Duke of York, but the coroner's jury brought in 
a verdict of suicide, and Gardiner and Green both consider this as the 
most probable view. Sidney followed. He was in principle a republi- 
can, though he had refused to accept a seat among the judges of 
Charles I. He was now condemned on the sole evidence of his com- 
panion, Lord Howard, who had turned king's evidence to save his own 
life, and on that of some letters of his in which he upheld the lawfulness 
of resisting tyrants. JeflFreys, who was now Chief Justice, tried him, 
and persuaded the jury to convict. He was beheaded on December 7. 
Charles II and his brother James are said not to have visited the 
Tower for fifteen years before they came thither at the time of Essex's 
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death. When Charles died, February 6, 168^, the Tower may be 
said to have ceased to be a royal residence. At the coronation of 
James II, the usual procession from thence to Westminster was omitted, 
and has never since been revived. But it continued to be a state 
prison. There is no need to teU how the unhappy son of Charles II 
and Lucy Walters, James, Duke of Monmouth, took up arms to obtain 
the crown, and how he was defeated at the battle of Sedgemoor, the 
last battle fought on English ground, July 6, 1685. He was captured 
and brought to London on the 13th, and being allowed an interview 
with the king, with abject cries supplicated in vain for his life. He 
was sent to the Tower, and two days later, a bill of attainder having 
been previously passed against him, he was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
The Bishops of Ely and Bath and WeUs (Turner and Ken) accompanied 
him to the scaffold, where his head was hacked off after five blows. 

But a memorable time was reached in the history of the Church and 
Nation when " the Seven Bishops " were brought hither as prisoners. 
The king announced his intention of repealing by his own personal act 
the Penal Laws against Roman Catholics and Dissenters. The leading 
Dissenters in reply — ^Baxter, Howe, Bunyan — ^rejected such "indul- 
gence," which they said should be by Act of Parliament, not by an 
absolute overruling of the law. They saw, of course, clearly what his 
aim was. He was, as usual, obstinate, published the " Declaration of 
Indulgence," which all the clergy were commanded to read in church. 
Four only did it in London, and when they began the congregations 
walked out, and a similar spirit was shown in the country. The Arch- 
bishop, Bancroft, summoned his brother bishops to Lambeth, and the six 
who were able to obey him, namely Lloyd of St. Asaph, Ken of Bath and 
Wells, Turner of Ely, Lake of Chichester, White of Peterborough, and 
Trelawney of Bristol, joined in a temperate protest, in which they told 
the King that the declaration was illegal, and asked him to withdraw it. 
In anger he sent them all to the Tower for " uttering a seditious libel." 
They were carried to Traitors' Gate, the banks of the river thronged 
with cheering spectators ; the very sentinels knelt for their blessing and 
the soldiers drank their healths. The narrative of their trial in West- 
minster Hall is perhaps the most splendid chapter in Macaulay's History. 
On June 29 they were acquitted, although the jury had been packed 
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and the judges were tools of the Crown, and the roof of Westminster 
Hall cracked at the tremendous applause which followed the verdict. 

A curious episode occurred in the last days of Jameses reign. Bevis 
Skelton was English minister in the Netherlands, and warned James of 
the designs of the Duke of Orange, whereupon the latter pressed for his 
recall. James sent him then to Versailles, and he moved Louis XIV to 
oppose William's schemes. But King James resented his interference, 
recalled him, and sent him to the Tower ; and then finding that the 
danger from Orange was imminent, made Skelton governor of the for- 
tress in which he had been a prisoner. When James fled, the keys of 
the Tower were taken from Skelton and confided to Lord Lucas, who 
held them for the Prince of Orange. Skelton followed the king across 
seas and died in his service. 

Lucas had not long held his office before he was entrusted with the 
custody of Judge Jeffreys. That this extraordinary man was violent of 
temper no one questions ; he was also a man of strong convictions ; he 
never in his subservience to his royal master showed any yielding to that 
master's faith ; he had great natural ability ; and as we read of his un- 
relenting cruelty in his progress through Dorset and Somerset to try 
the rebels after the Sedgemoor campaign, it is also impossible not to 
see how skilfully he produced evidence against his prisoners. In that 
" Bloody Assize " 350 rebels were hanged, more than 800 were sold into 
slavery beyond sea, and a yet larger number were whipped and im- 
prisoned. Even loyal subjects were appalled at the cruelty, and he was 
regarded with horror and disgust. James made him Lord Chancellor, and 
when James fled, Jeffreys knew that his own fall was imminent. He heard 
the mob shouting his name and disguised himself as a collier, and hid 
himself in a little house at Wapping until such time as he could escape 
beyond sea. He was recognized, whilst looking out of window, by a 
clerk that he had bullied from the bench, was seized and conveyed first 
to the Mansion House, then to the Tower. And here he died, on 
April 19, 1689. ^^ was only forty-one years old. He is buried in 
the chancel of St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 

During the twelve years' joint reign of William and Mary there was 
only one political execution, namely that of Sir John Fenwick, who was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, January 28, 1697, for conspiring to assassinate 
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King William. He was a man of irregular life, and there is no doubt 
of his guilt. But the Tower was constantly receiving fresh captives^ 
partisans of the House of Stuart. Thus in 1690 " Francis Cholmondeley, 
Esquire, a member of the House of Commons, was committed for re- 
fusing to take the oaths of allegiance ; and Matthew Crosse, otherwise 
Long, Colonel John Butler, Major George Matthews, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Knyret Hastings and the Earl of Yarmouth, in the same year, 
* for abetting and adhering to their Majesties' enemies.' To these 
may be added Charles Halton, Esquire, for publishing a treasonable 
libel; Bernard Howard, Esquire ; Lord Ross ; Arthur, Earl of Torrington ; 
Sir John Gage and Sir Walter Vavasour, for various political offences 
amounting to high treason. Mr. Stafford, the Earls of Newburgh, 
Qancarty and Tyrone ; with Thomas, Lord Morley and Monteagle ; 
Henry, Earl of Clarendon ; George, Lord Dartmouth ; Major-General 
Maxwell ; Lord Cahire ; Major-General Dorrington and Mr. Maxwell 
were also prisoners, but the specific charges under which they were com- 
mitted are unascertained ** (Britton). 

In 1692, John, Earl of Marlborough, was imprisoned on a charge 
" of abetting and adhering to their Majesties' enemies," as were also 
Lord Brudenell, the Earl of Huntingdon, Sir Robert Thorold and 
Colonel Langston. They were, after two months' confinement, re- 
leased on bail to reappear if called upon. Charles, Lord Mohun, was 
also a prisoner in the same year, for having killed William Mountford, 
the celebrated comedian, in a quarrel on account of Mrs. Bracegirdle, 
an eminent actress. Readers of Esmond will remember the story. " In 
February, 1692, Lord Viscount Falkland and Henry Guy, Esquire, 
suffered a short confinement in the Tower for having, as Members of 
Parliament, received bribes ; and, at various intervals during the year. 
Colonel John Parker ; Bartholomew Walmesley, Esquire ; Sir Thomas 
Stanley ; Caryl, Lord Viscount Mollineux ; Sir Rowland Stanley ; Sir 
Thomas Clifton ; Sir William Gerard ; Peter Leigh and William Diccon- 
son. Esquires, were immured in the same prison on charges of adhering 
to the enemies of the Government, and levying war against their Majes- 
ties." 

" In 1696, Charles, Earl of Monmouth, * for having spoken disrespect- 
fully of the king,' and Henry Buckley, Esquire; Thomas, Earl of 
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Ailesbury ; Sir Philip Constable ; Arthur, Lord Forbes ; and Sir John 
Fenwick were imprisoned here on various charges of sedition and 
treason. Thomas, Lord Kerry, and Brigadier Richard Ingoldsby were 
committed, in the following year, for having challenged the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland ; as were, likewise, John Knight and Charles 
Buncombe, Esquires, members of the House of Commons, the former 
for having falsely endorsed exchequer bills, and the latter for aiding and 
assisting in his illegal practices. Two years afterwards. Sir Richard 
Levin was lodged in this fortress for aspersing the characters of four 
of the commissioners of Irish forfeitures ; as were also Charles, Lord 
Mohun, and Edward, Earl of Warwick and Holland, on a charge of 
murdering Richard Coote, Esquire ; but those noblemen were unani- 
mously acquitted by their peers." 

The largeness of the number of prisoners is shown by a paper in 
the handwriting of Sir C. Wren in 1695. He '^as directed to examine 
the Bloody and Beauchamp Towers to see what additions could be 
made for the reception of prisoners, apparently with special reference 
to the arrivals from Ireland. He replies, " I have also viewed the place 
behinde the Chappell, and considered and do approve the annex'd 
draught proposed to be built wch I take to be as Large as ye place wiU 
afford containing 15 square and if it be well built in 3 storeys, Cellars 
and garretts it will cost £600. As to the number of Prisoners the place 
may hold I can only report wt number of rooms each place contains. 
Beauchamp Tower hath a large Kitching 2 large rooms and 2 small 
servants rooms. Bloody Tower hath a kitching one room and one 
closet* The new building may contain 9 single rooms, besides cellars 
and garrets and a kitching, all wch is humbly submitted." 

In the early years of Queen Anne's reign there were a good many 
sent to the Tower, taken in the French wars, but no state prisoners- 
But in 1 71 2 a notable attempt was made on a famous public man, Sir 
Robert Walpole. He had been in Parliament since the queen's acces- 
sion, and had displayed such brilliant ability as a financier as to induce 
the Duke of Marlborough to give him office in the Government. But 
his Whiggism, moderate as it was, offended Harley and Mrs. Masham, 
who gained continually more ascendency over the queen, and Harley 
intrigued shamefully against him, and brought a vague charge of 
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breach of trust in office and of corruption. It was a thoroughly unjust 
charge, but on the strength of it he was sent to the Tower and expelled 
from the House of Commons. But public opinion was roused by the 
injustice, and largely withdrew its confidence from the Tory ministry. 
Whilst he remained in the prison he was visited by great people, and his 
constituency (King's Lynn) returned him again as its member. He 
remained in confinement from February to July, and employed his time 
in writing political pamphlets. 
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The accession of George I was at once marked by the ascendency 
of the Whigs, and they lost no time in showing this. Robert Harley> 
whom Queen Anne had made Earl of Oxford, and who had been a 
favourite minister of the nation, was impeached on the charge that 
during the French wars, in his hatred of the Duke of Marlborough^ 
he had instructed the French king as to the best method of capturing 
Tournai. On June 10, 171 5, the House of Commons, of which but 
a short time before he had been the idol, sent him to the Tower, where 
he languished for two years, never losing confidence. His continual 
petition to be tried was at last conceded, and he was acquitted in 
July, 1717. 

But there was an influential party among the high Tories who were 
unmistakably anxious to restore the Stuarts, and even the Duke of 
Marlborough, who all his life through had a passion for intrigue, find- 
ing that he was not trusted by King George, seems to have entered 
into negotiations with the Pretender, " the Chevalier de St. George," 
who in August, 171 5, published from France a manifesto, asserting his 
right to the throne. When the Whig Government impeached Boling- 
broke and the Duke of Ormond for complicity, they fled to France. 
But the rising began in Scotland, under the Earl of Mar. He was aa 
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incapable man ; and though he was joined by other nobles in the Norths 
and might have won most dangerous successes, he shrank before the 
Duke of Argyll, who had been sent by the king to oppose him. The 
result was the rebellion of 171 5 and its failure. The most conspicuous 
character in this ill-starred attempt was James Radcliffe, Earl of 
Derwentwater, a young man of twenty-six who deserved a better fate, 
for all accounts describe him as singularly attractive and winning in 
person and manner. He was the only Englishman of note who joined 
the enterprize. His mother, Mary Tudor, was a natural daughter of 
Charles H, who brought him up as a Roman Catholic. He was very 
rich for those days. His home, from which he took his title, was an 
jsland in the most beautiful of English lakes, and his income from mines 
was nearly ^40,000 a year. With him were six Scotch nobles, William 
Maxwell, Earl of Nithisdale ; Robert Dalzell, Earl of Carnwarth ; 
William Gordon, Lord Kenmure, brother-in-law of Carnwarth ; 
George Seton, fifth Earl of Wintoun ; William, Lord Nairn ; and 
William, fourth Lord Widdrington. They were brought up to London 
tightly bound on horseback, and paraded through the streets to the 
prison. Much interest was made for them in Parliament, and a vote 
of petition for pardon was carried in the House of Lords. They were 
tried in February, 1716, and condemned. Wintoun was the only 
one who refused to plead guilty, but was convicted and sentenced. 
Next year Widdrington, Carnwarth and Nairn were pardoned, the 
others were left for death. So greatly was Derwentwater loved 
in his own home that it is said the peasantry drove his wife out 
of it because, as they alleged, she had driven him to rebel and so 
deprived them of a generous landlord. But when the crowds assembled 
on Tower Hill, they found, to their great amazement, that there 
were only three victims. For Lord Nithisdale had escaped the 
night before. His young wife had travelled up, through the 
winter snow, all the way from their home in Dumfriesshire to beg 
forgiveness for him. Failing in this, she formed her plans with great 
skill, and has left the narrative, which reads like an entrancing romance 
— ^the taking into the condemned cell a friend to whom she had con- 
fided her method as they walked along the street, the double dress which 
she persuaded the friend to put on at entrance, enduing the prisoner 
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with the outer dress, and so deceiving the sentinels. They got away 
safely, hid for a few days in London, and then he went away to Rome, 
disguised as one of the footmen of the Venetian ambassador. Not 
content with this feat, she resolved to petition for the restoration of 
the estates, and made her way into St. James's Palace, and into 
the king's presence. He would have gone out without answering her, 
but she writes, ^^ I caught hold of the skirt of his coat that he might 
stop and hear me. He endeavoured to escape out of my hands, but 
I kept such strong hold that he dragged me on my knees from the 
middle of the room to the very door. At last one of the Blue Ribands 
who attended his Majesty took me round the waist, while another 
wrested the coat from my hands." They lived together at Rome till 
1749, when he died, and she not long afterwards. How Wintoun 
escaped is not precisely known, but the probability seems to be that 
he bribed a warder and filed through the bars of a window. 

The zeal for the house of Stuart was by no means quenched, and 
the failure of the South Sea project, the panic in the money market 
arising out of it, the downfall of great commercial houses, produced 
general discontent, which rekindled the hopes of the Jacobites. This 
time, in 1722, the movement was led by Francis Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester and Dean of Westminster. Joined with him were the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lords North, Orrery and Grey, some commoners, and an 
Irish priest named Kelly. They planned to seize the Tower and the 
Bank, to arrest the king, and proclaim King James. But the plot 
became known to the regent Orleans, who was on terms of friendship 
with the English king, and told him of it. The conspirators were all 
sent to the Tower on a charge of high treason. They lay in prison 
for some months. Atterbury was deprived and banished the country. 
He died eight years later, just seventy years old, and was brought to 
England and buried in the abbey that he loved. 

Lord Chancellor Macclesfield was imprisoned in 1724 for" venality 
in the discharge of his office." 

We come now to a very serious and important passage in the records 
of the great fortress, namely, the rebellion of " the Forty-five." The • 
Scotch were, as we have seen, largely in sympathy with the exiled 
family. In 1743 a Highland regiment, distinguished for its good order 
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and discipline, mutinied on being ordered to Flanders. They de- 
clared that they had received a promise that they should not be sent 
abroad where they would very likely be brought into warfare with their 
Jacobite friends. A hundred and nine of them laid down their arms 
and marched away. Three regiments of dragoons were sent to 
bring them back ; they were sent to the Tower ; three were shot, and 
the others sent to the plantations. This cruel measure produced a 
most bitter feeling through Scotland, and rendered comparatively easy 
a fresh endeavour of the Stuarts to re-establish themselves. Twenty 
years of calm had passed when Charles Edward, "the Young Pre- 
tender," landed in Inverness-shire in July, 1745. His adventures are 
nowhere better told than in Waverley. He defeated Cope at Preston- 
pans, marched into England as far as Derby, retreated, was crushed by 
the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden on April 8, 1746, and the hopes 
of the Stuarts were at an end for ever. He, as we know, made his escape^ 
but the " rebel lords " who had thrown in their lot with him were 
brought to the Tower, which had seen no political prisoners for more 
than twenty years. William Boyd was fourth Earl of Kilmarnock ; 
William Murray, Marquis of TuUibardine, son of the Duke of Atholl, 
had been pardoned after taking part in the " 15 " ; he now brought a 
great number of Atholl men at this second rising, gave himself up after 
Culloden, quite worn out, though he was only fifty-eight ; he died in 
the Tower in a few days. Arthur Elphinstone, sixth Baron Balmerino, 
had also been pardoned after the " 15," but joined the fresh rebellion^ 
hid himself after Culloden, but was betrayed. There were also Charles 
Radcliffe, a younger brother of the Earl of Derwentwater, who had 
perished in 171 5, and a few others of little mark. Horace Walpole, 
writing to Sir Horace Mann, gives a striking account of the trial of 
the three lords in Westminster Hall. Kilmarnock and Cromarty 
pleaded guilty, Balmerino not guilty, but he was condemned by the 
unanimous vote of the peers. He was evidently a man of high charac- 
ter ; " the brave, noble old fellow," Walpole calls him. His calmness, 
courage, piety in his last days, had a profound effect upon all who 
were with him. Cromarty was afterwards pardoned. The Gentle- 
marCs Magazine for 1745 gives full details of the execution of the 
other two on Tower Hill. They died with firm courage. Radcliffe 
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also died on the same scaffold. Somewhat later followed another 
execution ; Simon Fraser, Lord Lbvat, an utterly unscrupulous 
political intriguer, and a man whose disreputable life reads like a bad 
novel. He had what was probably a. unique experience, in having 
been a prisoner in the Bastille in 1702, on the charge of betraying a 
Jacobite plot to the English Government, and in the Tower for treason- 
able correspondence with the Pretender. While on his way from his 
capture in Scotland to the Tower he rested at the White Hart at St. 
Albans, and there fell in with Hogarth, who there and then made the 
portrait of him which is now in the National Portrait Gallery, and the 
engravings of which are so familiar to us. This engraving was made 
under the superintendence of the painter, and there was such a run 
upon it, the printing press being always at work, day and night, that 
for a considerable time he made ;(^I2 a day by the sale. Lovat was be- 
headed on April 9, 1747, and it was the last execution on Tower Hill. 
There were two more executions from the Tower — ^Earl Ferrers in 
1760 for shooting his steward, and Henry Francis de la Motte, a French 
«py — ^but these were both hanged at Tyburn. Lord Ferrers would 
certainly in our day have been acquitted on the ground of insanity. 

A few more names have to be mentioned before we close the history 
of the Tower as a State prison. John Wilkes, M.P. for Middlesex, 
was brought in on April 30, 1763, as the author of No. 45 of The North 
Briton, which was styled in the warrant committing him, " a most 
infamous and seditious libel." After argument in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Chief Justice Pratt decided that the misdemeanour charged 
against him was " not an offence sufficient to destroy the privilege of 
a member of Parliament," and he was immediately liberated (May 3). 
Alderman Oliver and Sir Brass Crosby, Lord Mayor, were both sent 
to the Tower in March, 1771, for admitting a man to bail who had, 
under the Speaker's warrant, apprehended the printer of the London 
Evening Post for publishing the debates of the House of Commons. 
They justified their conduct on the ground of city privileges, and the 
House against them asserted its authority. They remained immured 
till Parliament was prorogued in the following July, and were then 
released ; but public opinion was evidently so strong in their favour 
that the Commons from that time gave in. Lord George Gordon was 
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imprisoned after the riots of 1780, was tried next year, and declared 
" not guilty." At the same time the Earl of Pomfret was committed 
for challenging the Duke of Grafton. In 1794 John Home Tooke, 
John Thelwall, Thomas Hardy and others were imprisoned on the 
charge of high treason. They had distributed the writings of Thomas 
Paine, and had gone certain lengths in favour of the " Rights of Man," 
but repudiated the application of the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion to England. They were " radicals " in desiring reform, yet were 
not in favour of general subversion. In fact, they were men who, 
after raising a cry, were frightened at the logical consequences of it, 
and settled down into quietude. Chief Justice Eyre tried them with 
conspicuous fairness, and they were at once pronounced " Not guilty," 
to the satisfaction of the spectators. 

Arthur O'Connor and three other " United Irishmen " were 
charged with high treason in 1798 ; they were accused of holding a 
traitorous correspondence with the French Directory. They were 
acquitted, but O'Connor lay in the Tower for some time ; he was then 
discharged and went to France, where he received a commission from 
Napoleon. Sackville Tufton, Earl of Thanet, was also tried for 
attempting to release O'Connor, and was sentenced to be imprisoned 
for a year in the Tower and to pay j^iooo fine. 

In April, 1810, Sir Francis Burdett, M.P. for Westminster, who 
had laboured unselfishly and conscientiously on behalf of liberty of 
speech and Parliamentary reform, made a speech in the House of 
Commons demanding the discharge from custody of a radical orator 
who had been imprisoned for objecting to the exclusion of strangers 
from the debates. He was defeated by a large majority, 153 against 14. 
Thereupon he printed and published his speech. This was declared a 
breach of privilege, and Speaker Abbot issued a warrant for his arrest. 
He shut himself up in his house, and there was great excitement on 
the question whether it might be forcibly entered. The soldiers were 
called out, and after four days' excitement the house was entered and 
Burdett was conveyed to the Tower, with many thousands of soldiers 
guarding the town. He remained in prison till Parliament was 
prorogued, when he was released and went quietiy home by water, 
much to the disgust of the mob, who wanted to have a great demon- 
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tration. He pursued his steady course of promoting reforms, but still 
declared that he was not a party man, and his disapproval of the speeches 
of O'Connell drove him into union with the Tories in his later years. 
He was a generous and kindly man, a perfect type of a country 
gentleman. 

In March, 1820, Arthur Thistlewood, Richard Tidd, James Ings, 
John Harrison, William Davidson, James Brunt and John Monument 
entered into a plot to assassinate all the Ministry at a Cabinet dinner 
at Lord Harrowby's, in Grosvenor Square. This is known as the Cato 
Street Conspiracy, from the place where the meetings were held. It 
was divulged in time, and the cut-throats were arrested and placed in 
the Tower, and tried at the Old Bailey. All the above, except Monu- 
ment, were hanged outside Newgate. This is the last time that the 
Tower was ever used as a State prison. Thistlewood, who had held a 
commission in the Militia, was confined in the Bloody Tower, the others 
in the Middle, Byward and Salt Towers. 

It remains to chronicle two events in the history of the great for" 
tress in the reign of Queen Victoria. The ugly Armoury which had 
been begun by James II and completed by William III caught fire 
on October 30, 1841, from the Bowyer Tower, on which it abutted. 
The latter building was set ablaze by an overheated flue. The whole 
building was destroyed, as were 150,000 stands of small arms piled up 
within it. A policeman named Pierce, at the risk of his life, broke the 
bars of the cage in which the regalia were kept and handed them out, 
with the result that not one was missing, though the doth in which 
some of them were wrapped was charred. The only relic of much 
interest which was destroyed was the wheel of Nelson^s ship Victory. 
The site is now occupied with the barracks, built under the direction 
of the Duke of Wellington, and reaching from the end of St. Peter's 
Church to the East Wall, loopholed for musketry, and capable of holding 
a thousand men. The Iron Duke's primary idea of the place was as 
a fortress. 

On January 24, 1885, a plan was concocted by Fenians for a simul- 
taneous threefold outrage in London. Explosive packages were placed 
at 2 p.m. in St. Stephen's Chapel, the Inner House of Commons, and 
the Tower of London. In the first case a lady saw it, and, suspecting 
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mischief, told a constable on duty. Constable Coles rushed into the 
chapel and picked up the packet, but almost as soon as he reached 
Westminster HaU he was obliged to let it fall, and it went off with a 
terrific explosion, blew holes both in the floor and the roof, and smashed 
windows. In the House itself a few minutes later the explosion tore 
off doors and brought down the Speaker's and Peers' gallery, and 
injured two constables badly. At the Tower the miscreants chose 
the middle storey of the White Tower, used as a storehouse for modem 
arms. The chief damage was done to the large Hall and St. John's 
ChapeL The Armoury caught fire, but it was extinguished in about 
an hour. Two boys and three girls were badly injured. The perpe- 
trator in this case was caught, and proved to be an old hand at like 
outrages. He was sentenced to fourteen years' hard labour. 



So ends our history. From the nature of the case, it has mainly 
dealt with crime and punishment, but we all feel that it would be 
unfair and untrue to call it a history of gloom. The history of suffering 
contains elements of sublime beauty, of courage, and self-denial, and 
faith, and patient endurance. "The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain," but it does so in faith, sometimes in blindness, 
always looking for and striving after the revelation of the Perfect Will, 
the Visible Kingdom of God. I have thought so continually in writing 
these records, constant war and bloodshed, too often the offspring of 
unholy ambition and selfish greed. But there was always a King 
above the waterfloods, and therefore our national history is a history 
of God subduing the wrath of man and turning it to His praise. Nor- 
man, Plantagenet, Tudor, Stuart— the Tower has memorials of evil 
deeds wrought by each one in turn ; but there is not one of them all 
which has not left beneficent and abiding results. We have seen how 
More and Fisher died the death of heroes in defence of the Roman 
faith, and how Anne Askew was burned for rejecting it, and who will 
deny her the name of faithful martyr also ? But one or the other 
must be wrong, I may be told. And I answer. Neither was wrong ; 
each was clinging to the truth which God was revealing to the soul. 
A fragment of truth, no doubt, but real in its measure. "Judge 
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nothing before the time, until the Lord come, and then shall each 
have praise from God.'* 

Onr little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be ; 

They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

Noble words of the great poet ; and what student of Theology or 
History has not felt their truth ? Strafford died a martyr to a great 
cause, as he honestly deemed it, namely, the good order and perma- 
nence of the kingdom, and Sir John Eliot died broken-hearted in the 
Tower because he resisted him, as the defender of personal liberty. 
Laud died because he believed in the divine mission of the Church of 
England, and Richard Baxter was imprisoned and persecuted as a 
Puritan. But the honest reader of their lives will call them both 
saints. William Penn wrote his " No Cross no Crown " in the Tower. 
And the great Keep lifted on high above the surrounding city 
tells of stern strength and repression ; yet this is not its mes- 
sage to the passers-by. The life of a great nation contains two 
essential elements. Permanence and Progress. And to the teeming 
thousands who live in sight of it, the Tower of London may speak 
of both. All through the centuries it has looked down upon a people 
who have risen to greatness ; upon a nation which, beginning on an 
island, has become a benefactor to the whole world by loving its ancient 
traditions and recognizing God as its King. And its records also tell 
that under the hand of God this has been done by men who suffered 
hardships, imprisonment, violent death, to bear witness of their hope, 
to strive for the right, to make their country, according to their light, 
more worthy of its name, more conducive to the glory of God, more 
beneficent to mankind. 
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PREFACE 



Apart from any question of sentiment, that may sanctify one age 
or execrate another, the Eighteenth Century is a period that is 
exceptionally interesting to glance over in search of illustrations of 
Society in this country. For, as it happens, it is a period of 
continuous development in the art of painting; from a time, that 
is to say, when there was practically no English painting at all, till 
the arrival of Hogarth and his minor contemporaries; from him to 
the great age of Reynolds and Gainsborough ; and though after 
these two nothing greater could be expected, yet in the close of the 
century, when their influence was still paramount, and when the 
wider diffusion of artistic influences that followed on the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy was giving a stimulus to almost every 
kind of art, it can hardly be said that there was any retrogression. 

At the same time, the choice of illustrations for a subject of 
this sort must necessarily prove to be a matter of some little 
difficulty; for while our public galleries are confined to exhibiting 
only works of the first importance, the minor pictures, from which 
the bulk of the selection would naturally be made, are mostly in 
country houses, and not easily available for reproduction. But the 
reader will, I hope, so far appreciate the series here given as to 
share the gratitude I feel for the kindness of both owners and 
custodians in helping me to make it so full of interest and variety. 
To others, also, whom I have invoked and ** found such fair assist- 
ance," I wish to acknowledge myself most gratefully indebted. 

R. D. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE AUGUSTAN AGE 

That Society flourished in England under Queen Anne and King 
Geoi^e L is abundantly proved by contemporary records, but they 
are not those of the brush ; and while our impressions of France 
during the same period are coloured by the exquisite fancies of 
Watteau, Lancret, and Pater, it is to books and letters that we 
owe our knowledge of nearly all that was going on in England. 
Tradition, it is true, has lent a tinge of colour to the black and 
white of history in picturing Queen Anne sitting in the sun; but 
no painter has preserved the incident— or was it habit? — ^in one of 
those matchless Fitcs Galantes that were so freely and enchantingly 
being painted in France across the Channel ; and it is only in imagi- 
nation, tinged perhaps with sentiment, that we are permitted to think 
of her as other than a very prosaic and matter-of-fact lady. Had 
Wattcau (who actually did visit England) found favour with Princes^ 
and left us richer for one or two pictures of them, what a diflFerent 
impression we might now enjoy in recalling the glories of that 
Augustan age ! At Hampton Court, perhaps, he might have caught 
them, in the full bloom of the chestnuts then but lately planted^ 
and shown us the last of the Stuarts linked hand in hand with the 
fair Jennings, and surrounded by Swift, Addison, Harley, and Steele, 
all in the loosest and lightest of silks, listening to Marlborough 
playing a lute ; but, as it is, we have nothing better than the sort of 
art that may be seen in a couple of minor pictures at Kensington 
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Palace, the one a formal and stilted representation of the Queen 
addressing the House of Lords, with the then all-powerful Sarah 
standing behind her, painted by Peter Tillemans ; the other a slightly 
more interesting piece by Peter Angelis, of an installation of four 
Knights of the Garter in 17 13. 

In the latter there is something like an attempt at a picture, for 
Angelis (or Angillis, as it ought to be), who was a native of Dunkirk, 
but worked in England long enough to be noticed by Walpole, had 
a certain vogue as a painter of landscapes in which figures were 
introduced, though the present example hardly justifies Walpole's 
statement that his manner was a mixture of Teniers and Watteau, 
with more grace than the former and more nature than the latter. 
It is interesting, however, as containing portraits not only of the 
Queen, but of four such prominent and doughty knights as Harley, 
Earl of Oxford; Henry Grey, Duke of Kent; Charles Mordaunt, 
Earl of Peterborough ; and John, Earl Poulett, all of whom were 
considerable figures in their time. 

France, however, was then possessed of all that was really rare 
and beautiful in painting; but she was also singing to her children 
^^Marlbrook s'en va^fen guerre!*' and could spare but little of her 
artistic wealth for the English, who, for their part, were far too much 
occupied in reading "The Conduct of the Allies," and in preening 
themselves upon the Protestant succession, to care very much for the 
fine arts. 

At the same time there seems to have been a vogue, at least 
among the fine ladies, for ia mode Fraufaise^ in this as in every other 
age of which any records exist of English Society. In the matter 
of dress and fashion it was never beneath British dignity to learn 
from their cultured though hereditary enemies ; and one of the earliest 
satirical prints of this century, published in 1707, when Europe 
was still ringing with Marlborough's victories, exposes this weakness, 
among others, with startling candour. These so-called satirical prints, 
of which some thousands are catalogued ^ in the collections at the 
British Museum, are by no means the least interesting source of 
information about any period; and in the absence of anything of 
artistic importance at this particular time, it is worth while to glance 
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at a few examples. Most of them may be referred to some particular 
event or topic, such as the South Sea Bubble, Dr. Sacheverell, or 
the Hell Fire Clubs; but there are some that are general in their 
application, and, without attaching too much weight to them, we may 
get some sharp hints on men and manners from these crude and 
outspoken publications. The one in question, for instance, is so 
sweeping an indictment of a period which we are used to call 
Augustan, that even its title leaves us breathless — "The Ass Age, 
or the world in Hieroglyphick, an amusement greatly resembling the 
Humours of the Present Time." Its range is wide, and the repre- 
sentations of various social units all mounted on asses are fully 
explained in verse. A few of the couplets on the lady of quality will 
show the sort of thing aimed at, even if (to the cynic) they do not 
fieem to differentiate this particular epoch from any other: — 

^Her Ladyship maj next the ast engage 
Mounted with all her modish equipage: 
Pride and new fashions are her daily prayers, 
And all must come from France that e'er she wears. 
Nothing but what is foreign must be seen; 
I Her talk is French, her very air and mien, 

With French cold«tea to cure her of the spleen. 

Her page and monkey, too, from France must come. 

For she despises everything at home; 

Nor had she yielded with such complaisance 

To ride, bat that she thought the ass might come from France! 

With Pride incurable e'en let her sit. 

Nothing, unless the ass, can teach her wit." 

Another, probably published a year or two later, is "The Tea 
Table,*' to which an interminable length of doggerel is subjoined. " The 
CofFehous Mob " is the title of a third that forms the frontispiece to a 
volume called "Vulgus Brittanicus, or the British Hudibras,*' which 
was published in 17 10, the author being the somewhat notorious 
Ned Ward. 

" The Diabolical Masquerade, or the Dragon Feast, as acted by the 
Hell Fire Club at Somerset House in the Strand," is a subject that 
might easily be put aside as beyond the limits of fact or even pro- 
bability — the scene is a debauch in which a party seated at table are 
disguised as Pluto, Proserpine, and various animals and demons — were 
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it not for an order of the Privy Council which was advertised in all the 
newspapers (April 28, 1721) "for the suppression of the blasphemous 
societies called Hell Fire Clubs.*' It appears to be a fact that there 
were no less than three of these clubs or societies existing in London, 
to which upwards of forty persons of quality of both sexes belonged, 
and there even exists a picture, belonging to Sir Compton Domvile, 
which is actually inscribed " The Hell Fire Club,** and is a por- 
trait of Lord Santry and four of his companions in this curious 
phase of social excitement. 

There are plenty of other sources, too, from which it may be 
gathered that the reigns of Queen Anne and her successor were not 
all that the fairest fancies have painted them ; and while the names 
of Addison and Steele are the first to occur to any well-regulated 
mind as those of the representative men of the time, there is Defoe 
to be reckoned with; and there is also Mrs. Manley, as Steele, 
indeed, found for himself. The **New Atalantis** — an island very 
remote from Bacon's with one syllable less — ^was peopled by an 
aristocracy with such romantic histories that it is much to be regretted 
that it was never illustrated. Mrs. Haywood*s "Utopia,** too, — 
which again must not be confused with Sir Thomas More*s — would 
have been a good subject for any contemporary pencil. 

As for painters of portraits, the only one of any note in Queen 
Anne*s reign was, of course. Sir Godfrey Kneller; and he was 
already past his prime; or, as Walpole puts it, was lessened by his 
reputation as he chose to make it subservient to his fortune. 
" Had he lived in a country," says Walpole, " where his merit had 
been rewarded according to the worth of his productions, instead 
of the number, he might have shone in the roll of the greatest 
masters; but he united the highest vanity with the most con- 
summate negligence of character — at least, where he offered one 
picture to fame, he sacrificed twenty to lucre; and he met with 
customers of so little judgment, that they were fond of being 
painted by a man who would gladly have disowned his works the 
moment they were paid for.** 

At the present time indeed Kneller*s reputation is very low, and 
the makers of a hundred popular or learned books on his more 
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fashionable successors have not as yet received the encouragement 
necessary to produce even a line about him. That he prostituted 
his capabilities to making a fortune is of course notorious, and it 
is doubtless true that he himself said that history painting only 
revived the memory of the dead who could give him no testimony 
of their gratitude, but that when he painted the living he gained 
wherewithal to live from their bounty. So great is the number of 
his inferior portraits, in fact, of which he scarcely more than 
touched the faces, that it is no wonder he is neglected, and the 
fact that he was a pupil of Rembrandt, and a very capable one, 
forgotten. Walpole, to be sure, while none too sparing of his 
censure, throws as much of his blame on the age in which he 
lived as on the painter himself. ''His airs of heads have extreme 
grace," he says, '' the hair admirably disposed, and if the locks seem 
unnaturally elevated, it must be considered as an instance of the 
painter's art. He painted in an age when the women erected 
edifices of three storeys on their heads. Had he represented such 
preposterous attire, in half a century his works would have been 
ridiculous. To lower their dress to a natural level when the eye 
was accustomed to pyramids would have shocked their prejudices 
and diminished the resemblance. He took a middle way, and 
weighed out ornament to them of more natural materials. Still it 
must be owed there is too great a sameness in his airs, and no 
imagination at all in his compositions. See but a head, it interests 
you — uncover the rest of the canvas, and you wonder faces so 
expressive could be employed so insipidly. In truth, the age 
demanded nothing correct, nothing complete." 

Of the lesser lights one or two are worth mentioning, if only 
to prove the bare existence of any sort of painting at this period. 
Boit, for instance, whose father was a Frenchman, and who was 
bom at Stockholm, came to England to practise his trade of 
jeweller; but his ill success drove him to teaching children in the 
country to draw. In this profession he established the precedent of 
falling in love with one of his pupils, and the affair being dis- 
covered — he had engaged her to marry him — he was thrown into 
prison. In that confinement, says Walpole, which lasted two years, 
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he studied enamelling, an art to which he fixed on his return to 
London, and practised with the greatest success. The prices he 
obtained were extraordinary, thirty guineas for a copy of Seymour's 
picture by Kneller, sixty for a lady*s head, and for a few plates jCs^o. 

His principal achievement, however, was in obtaining an advance 
of no less than >Ci700 for the execution of a plate of but 24X i8 
inches representing the Queen, Prince George, the principal officers 
and ladies of the Court, and Victory introducing the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene; France and Bavaria prostrate on the 
ground, amidst standards, arms, and trophies. The de^gn was painted 
by Laguerre in oils, and Boit erected a furnace and workshops in 
Mayfair, and commenced operations. His difficulties retarded the 
work so long that before it was nearly completed Prince George, 
who had done most to encourage it, died. This put a stop to the 
work for some time, "during which happened the revolution at 
Court, extending itself even to Boit's work. Their Graces of Marl- 
borough were to be displaced even in the enamel, and her Majesty 
ordered Boit to introduce Peace and Ormond instead of Victory 
and Churchill. These alterations were made in the sketch which 
had not been in the fire . . . Prince Eugene refused to sit. The 
Queen died. Boit ran into debt, his goods were seized by execution, 
and he fled to France; where he changed his religion, was counten- 
anced by the Regent, obtained a pension of £2^0 per annum and 
an apartment, and was much admired in a country where they had 
seen no enameller since Petitot. . ." 

Walpole also mentions one or two other plates of Bolt's, amongst 
which was one at Kensington of a considerable size, representing 
Queen Anne sitting and Prince George standing by her. 

Another interesting, though not particularly important artist, 
who settled in England in the latter years of the seventeenth 
century and lived to see the commencement of the eighteenth, was 
Marcellus Lauron — ^better known, so far as he can be said to be 
known at all, as Old Laroon, as he was father to another Marcellus 
of whom I shall have more to say presently. He was born at the 
Hague in 1653, and came to England early in life, and found 
employment under Kneller, for whom he painted the draperies of 
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his innumerable portraits. His claim to be mentioned in the present 
chapter rests on his designs for the seventy-four plates engraved 
by Tempest, and published in 171 1, usually known as "Tempest's 
London Cries." As Laroon died in 1702 — ^the day after King 
WUiam — these figures barely come into our century; but they are 
near enough and certainly of sufficient interest to justify their 
inclusion, though not distinguished for any particular beauty or 
artistic force as engraved by Tempest. Of the seventy-four plates, 
about sixty are " Cries,** the rest being characters. Of the " Cries," 
most are merely the minor commodities of everyday life, such as 
brooms, pots, baskets, and eatables, among which b a remarkable 
plenty of all sorts of fish; a few of them, however, are strange 
enough to be noticed, if only for the lilt of them — 

Pretty maids, pretty pintf pretty women. 

A bed mat or a door mat. 

Lily white Tinegar threepence a quart. 

Twelve pence a peck oysters. 

Old shoes for some brooms. 

Hot baked wardens hot (Warden pears). 

Colly Molly Puff (pastry). 

Any old iron, take money for. 

Buy a white line, a jack line, a clothes line. 

Why some things should still be cried in the streets and others be 
only obtainable in shops would require a good deal of explanation; 
and that brings us to consider how much the everyday life of a 
subject of Queen Anne really differed from our own. A couple 
of centuries seems a long time, but it is not really so long as it 
sounds, and if any of us were suddenly asked what differences we 
thought there probably were between the social life of the Romans 
in 100 B.C., and in 100 a.d., we should probably say, none, at all. 
Some amusing descriptions of English society are given in the 
letters of a Swiss gentleman, Mons. C6sar de Saussure, who visited 
England in 1725, and again a little later, which will enable us to 
test the truth of this. These have recently been published, in 
English, by Mr. John Murray, and, though of no particular im- 
portance in themselves, are well worth reading, if only to find how 
very little some of our ordinary manners and customs have changed 
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in a century and three-quarters. In fact, it has been questioned 
whether the letters are altogether genuine, and it is not difficult 
to see why; for one is often assailed by the suspicion that some 
modern Gulliver is slyly poking fun at his readers, in such passages, 
for instance, as the description of cricket: — "The English are very 
fond of a game called cricket. For this purpose they go into a 
large open field and knock a small ball about with a piece of wood. 
I will not attempt to describe the game to you ; it is too complicated ; 
but it requires agility and skill, and every one plays it, the common 
people and also men of rank. Sometimes one county plays against 
another county. The papers give notice of these meetings before- 
hand and, later, tell you* which side has come ofF victorious. Specta- 
tors crowd to these games when they are important." 

Translation has no doubt invested a description of this sort with 
a somewhat remarkable air of modernity, and there are other passages 
which, though doubtless genuine enough, seem to have been some- 
what freely translated for modern readers. " The populace has 
other amusements, and very rude ones ; such as throwing dead 
dogs and cats and mud at passers-by on certain festival days. 
Another amusement which is very inconvenient to passers-by is 
football. For this game a leather ball filled with air is used, and is 
kicked about with the feet. In cold weather you sometimes see a 
score of rascals in the streets kicking at a ball, and they will break 
panes of glass and smash the windows of coaches, and also knock 
you down without the slightest compunction; on the contrary, they 
will roar with laughter.** 

The fact of the matter is that the character of a nation is not 
seriously modified by altered conditions and what are called improve- 
ments in the social life. Superficially, of course, the modification is 
proportionate to the improvement, and the institution of the police 
force alone has entirely changed the condition of the streets during 
the last century or so. But were the police disbanded to-morrow, 
the next day would find the old conditions obtaining. A London 
house of half a century ago was in every way the same as those 
built in the reign of Queen Anne, and even the invention of iron 
girders, telephones, and bath-rooms has hardly altered them now — 
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except when they are flats. But let us hear a little more from 
De Saussure. 

The path, he observes of the Mall, is every spring bestrewn with 
tiny sea-shells which are then crushed by means of a heavy roller. 
Society comes to walk here on fine warm days from seven to ten in 
the evening, and in winter from one to three o'clock. English men 
and women are fond of walking, and the park is so crowded at times 
that you cannot help touching your neighbour. Some people come 
to see, some to be seen, and others to seek their fortunes. In those 
days the Thames was also a favourite resort, and De Saussure is amused 
at the conversations there on fine summer evenings; for it is the 
custom, he tells, for any one on the water to call out whatever he 
pleases to other occupants of boats, even were it to the King himself, 
and no one has a right to be shocked. Dr. Johnson, we know, availed 
himself of this privilege when assailed by the waterman, and De 
Saussure gives a curious instance of how a Queen might be maligned 
by the vulgar, even in those days, when the august Anne was often 
called "Brandy-bottle," on account of a supposed weakness for 
spirits. He also noted that amusing but now quite forgotten float- 
ing pleasure resort called The Folly^ which was a large boat moored 
near Somerset House, in which there was a band of musicians, 
playing to water nymphs who ate and drank with Tritons and 
other sea divinities who went to visit them. 

The sanctuary of fashion, however, seems to have been what 
De Saussure calls "The Ring," in Hyde Park, which he describes 
as a round place two or three hundred feet in diameter, shut in by 
railings, and surrounded by fine trees. Here, on Sundays during 
the warm season, between five and six o'clock, the fine ladies and 
gentlemen came and drove slowly round in order to see and to 
be seen, there being sometimes as many as one or two hundred 
chariots. Of the fine ladies, and in fact of all English ladies, 
whether fine or not, the gallant visitor has a great deal to say, and 
I fancy that at least a fair proportion of my readers will consider 
it worth listening to. 

" You are aware, I know," he writes, " that the women of this 
country are said to be beautiful, and I must own that it is the truth. 
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and they are so more especially in the country. Nothing can be 
more charming and attractive than these country girls. Their com- 
plexions are like lilies and roses; they have a look of health that 
entrances you ; and their manners are artless, simple, and modest. . . * 
You do not see many beautiful women in London Society, and at 
Court I remarked only four or five who could pass muster. . . . 
Most English women are fair and have pink and white complenons, 
soft though not expressive eyes, and slim, pretty figures, of which they 
are very proud and take great care, for in the morning, as soon as 
they rise, they don a sort of bodice which encircles their waists tightly. 
Their shoulders and throats are generally fine. They are fond of 
ornaments, and old and young alike wear four or five patches, and 
always two large ones on the forehead. Few women curl or powder 
their hair, and they seldom wear ribbons, feathers, or flowers, but 
little headdresses of cambric or of magnificent lace on their pretty, 
well-kept hair. They pride themselves on their neatly shod feet, - 
on their fine linen, and on their gowns, which are made according 
to the season either of rich silk or of cotton from the Indies. Very 
few women wear woollen gowns. Even servant maids wear silks on 
Sundays and holidays, when they are almost as well dressed as their 
mistresses. Gowns have enormous hoops, short and very wide sleeves, 
and it is the fashion to wear little mantles of scarlet or of black velvet 
and small hats of straw that are vastly becoming. Ladies even of 
the highest rank are thus attired when they go walking or to make 
a simple visit. English women and men are very clean; not a day 
passes by without their washing their hands, faces, necks and throats 
in cold water, and that in winter as well as in summer. 

** I must now give you my experience of the character of English 
women. I find them gentle, frank, and artless, and they do not try 
to conceal their sentiments and passions. Generally speaking they 
are not coquettish, they do not simper afiFectedly, nor do they make 
a show of displeasing, bold airs. On the contrary their modest 
demeanour charms you, and they soon lose their timidity, and will 
banter with you. They are rather lazy, and few do any needle- 
work, but spend their time eating or walking, and going to the 
play or assemblies, where games are played.** English women are 
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tender-hearted (he further observes), and capable of great resolution 
to show their love, which is the cause of many ill-assorted marriages ; 
but neither husbands nor wives in these cases are jealous. 

That we should have to turn to books for all our ideas of what 
Society was in these days, without any sort of illustration to guide 
us except the portraits of its more noticeable units, is the more 
regrettable when we think of how much the old Dutch painters, for 
instance, have recorded of their everyday life. But it is comforting 
to reflect that of all the life-like characters depicted in these match- 
less Dutch pictures, there were hardly any who were sufficiently dis- 
tinguished to excite any curiosity as to who they were or what they 
did, while in England the reign of Queen Anne was " so illustrated 
by heroes, poets, and authors,** that there is something almost 
ungracious in even commenting on the non-existence of a school of 
painting. 

"We are now arrived," says Walpolc of George L*s reign, "at 
the period in which the arts were sunk to the lowest ebb in Britain. 
. . . Sir Godfrey Kneller still lived, but only in name, which he 
prostituted by sufi^ring the most wretched daubings of hired sub- 
stitutes to pass for his works, while at most he gave himself the 
trouble of taking the likeness of the persons who sat to him. His 
bold and free manner was the sole admiration of his successors, who 
thought they had caught his style, when they neglected drawing, 
probaUlity, and finishing. . . . The habits of the time were shrunk 
to awkward coats and waistcoats for the men ; and for the women, 
to tight-laced gowns, round hoops, and half-a-dozen squeezed plaits 
of linen, to which dangled two unmeaning pendants, called lappets, 
not half covering the straight-drawn hair. . . . Linen, from what 
economy I know not, is seldom allowed in those portraits, even to 
the ladies, who lean carelessly on a bank, and play with a parrot 
they do not look at, under a tranquillity which ill accords with 
their seeming situation, the slightness of their vestment and the 
lankness of their hair having the appearance of their being just 
risen from ' the bath, and found none of their clothes to put on, but 
a loose gown." 

Of the work of Charles Jervas, who, after Kneller, had the 
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greatest vogue as a portrait painter during the reign of George L, 
there is a fair example at the National Portrait Gallery — Gtthcrine 
Hyde, the beautiful and witty Duchess of Quecnsberry; but the 
reader will possibly be more entertained by Walpole's amusing sketch 
of the artist than by the sight of any of his work. "Between the 
badness of the age*s taste," he writes, " the dearth of good masters, 
and a fashionable reputation, Jervas sat at the top of his profession ; 
and his . own vanity thought no encomium disproportionate to his 
merit. Yet he was defective in drawing, colouring, composition, and 
even in that most necessary, and perhaps most easy talent of a 
portrait painter, likeness. In general his pictures are a light flimsy 
kind of fan-painting as large as the life. Yet I have seen a few of 
his works highly coloured ; and it is certain that his copies of Girlo 
Maratti, whom most he studied and imitated, were extremely just, 
and scarce inferior to the originals. It is a well-known story of him 
that ha\dng succeeded happily in copying (he thought in surpas^ng) 
a picture of Titian, he looked at the one, then at the other, and 
then with parental complacency cried, *Poor little Tit! how he 
would stare!' But what will recommend the name of Jervas to 
inquisitive posterity was his intimacy with Pope, whom he instructed 
to draw and paint . . . and who has enshrined the feeble talents of 
the painter in the lucid amber of his glowing lines. The repeated 
name of Lady Bridgwater in that epistle was not the sole efl^ect of 
chance, of the lady's charms, or of the conveniency of her name to 
the measure of the verse. Jervas had ventured to look on that fair 
one with more than a painter's eye; so entirely did the lovely form 
possess his imagination, that many a homely dame was delighted to 
find her picture resemble Lady Bridgwater. Yet neither his pre- 
sumption nor his passion could extinguish his self-love. One day, 
as she was sitting to him, he ran over the beauties of her face with 
rapture — *But,' said he, *I cannot help telling your Ladyship that 
you have not a handsome ear.' *No!' said Lady Bridgwater; 
*.pray, Mr. Jervas, what is a handsome ear?' He turned aside his 
cap and showed her his own ..." 

Swift's portrait had been painted by Jervas, which he appears to 
have rolled up and sent (or a copy of it) to "M. D.," as he tells 
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her to treat it carefully and not hang it over]^the back of a chair. 
It is regrettable that his long journal to Stella contains so little 
that is actually descriptive of the brilliant society he moved in ; but 
the mere mention of dinners and assemblies and visits seems to 
have been enough for Stella, and we seldom get more than even a 
snapshot portrait of any of the characters. The following passages 
are perhaps worth quoting as relating to the matter in hand : — 

m 

^ "17 1 2. December 19. — ^The Duchess of Ormond promised 

me her picture, and coming home to-night I found hers and 
the Duke's both in my chamber. Was not that a pretty civil 
surprise? Yes, and they are in fine gilded frames, too. I am 
writing a letter to thank her, which I will send to-morrow 
morning. Y\\ tell her she is such a prude that she will not 
let so much as her picture be alone in a room with a man 
unless the Duke*s be with it; and so forth." 

"17 12-3. February 8. — ^Lady Orkney has given me her 
picture; a very fine original of Sir Godfrey Kneller*s; it is 
now amending. He has favoured her squint admirably and 
you know how I love a cast in the eye." 

^^ February 27. — Did I tell you that I have a very fine 
picture of Lady Orkney, an original, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
three-quarters length? I have it now with a fine frame. Lord 
Bolingbroke and Lady Masham have promised to sit for me; 
but I despair of Lord Treasurer; only I hope he will give me 
a copy, and then I shall have all the pictures of those I really 
love here ; just half-a-dozen, only V\\ make Lord Keeper give 
me his print in a frame." 

" 1713. April 1 1. — I dined at Lord Treasurer's with his Satur- 
day company. We had ten at table, all lords but myself and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Argyle went oflF at six, and 
was in very indiflFerent humour as usual. Duke of Ormond 
and Lord Bolingbroke were absent. Lord Treasurer showed 
us a small picture, enamelled work, and set in gold, worth 
about twenty pounds; a picture, I mean of the Queen, which 
she gave to the Duchess of Marlborough, set in diamonds. 
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When the Duchess was leaving England, she took ofF all the 
diamonds and gave the picture to one Mrs. Higgins (an old 
intriguing woman, whom everybody knows), bidding her make 
the best of it she could. Lord Treasurer sent to Mrs. Higgins 
for the picture, and gave her a hundred pounds for it. Was 
ever such an ungrateful beast as the Duchess? Or did you 
ever hear such a story? I suppose the Whigs will not believe 
it. Pray, try them. Takes off the diamonds and gives away 
the picture, to an insignificant woman, as a thing of no con- 
sequence : and gives it her to sell like a piece of old-fashioned 
plate! Is she not a detestable slut?'* 

This picture of the Duke of Ormond occasioned an effusion 
from Matthew Prior that sounds hardly as complimentary to the 
artist as to his subject: — 

*^Out from the injured canyas, Kneller, strike 
These lines too faint: the picture is not like. 
Exalt thy thought; and try thy toil again: 
Dreadful in arms on Landen's glorious plain 
Place Ormondes Duke: impendent in the air 
Let his keen sabre comet-like appear.'* &c. 

Swift has several notes of picture auctions in his correspondence 
with Stella, that throw a little light on the sort of interest that was 
taken in art at this time. ^*I sauntered about this morning (2 
January 17 13), and went with Dr. Pratt to a picture auction, where 
I had like to be drawn in to buy a picture that I was fond of, but 
it seems was good for nothing. Pratt was there to buy some pictures 
for the Bishop of Clogher, who resolves to lay out ten pounds to 
furnish his house with curious pieces." On the 6th March next: 
'* I was to-day at an auction of pictures with Pratt, and laid out two 
pound five shillings for a picture of Titian, and if it were a Titian 
it would be worth twice as many pounds. If Tm cheated, I'll part 
with it to Lord Masham ; if it be a barg^n Til keep it to myself. 
That^s my conscience. But I made Pratt buy several pictures for 
Lord Masham. Pratt is a great virtuoso that way." A couple of 
days later he laid out another fourteen shillings — whether on another 
Titian or not he does not say. Next day he was at another auction ; 
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*^and a great auction it was. I made Lord Masham lay out forty 
pounds. There were pictures sold of twice as much value apiece." 
On the 25th March was another, where he met the Duke of Beaufort, 
and "the Bishop of Clogher has bought abundance of pictures, and 
Dr. Pratt has got him very good pennyworths." 

But though we have only snapshots of the realities of Society 
in his journal to Stella, Swift has woven a wonderfully elaborate 
composition out of its idiosyncrasies, in the "complete collection 
of genteel and ingenious conversation according to the most polite 
mode and method now used at Court, and in the best companies 
of England, in three dialogues," usually known by the short title 
of "Polite Conversations." These dialogues are pretended to be 
the satirist*s epitome of the smart sayings he has noted down 
in his large table-book during a long period of years, put into 
the mouths of a small party of smart people spending a day 
t(^ether, and, although written with the tongue far into the cheek, 
they betray an unmistakable air of being as near an impression 
of the truth of things as it is possible for any sort of fiction to 
be. Swift is of course ridiculing the use of set phrases by rote, 
clichis^ as substitutes for original conversation, and there is a 
strange familiarity about much of the repartee which, if he may 
be taken seriously for once, was all at least a hundred years old in 
his day. He claims that he has passed perhaps more time than any 
other man of his age and country in visits and assemblies, where 
the polite persons of both sexes distinguish themselves, and that he 
could not without much grief observe how frequently both gentlemen 
and ladies were at a loss for questions, answers, replies, and rejoinder ; 
that the conversation at Court, at public visiting days, and other 
places of general meeting, was XDften seen to fall and drop to nothing, 
like a fire without supply of fuel. Accordingly he devoted himself 
to classifying all the ingenious remarks he heard, and arranging 
them in the form of dialogues that might be an example for all 
to learn from. 

The argument of the dialogues, which outlines the whole of 
a fashionable day's occupation, is as follows: — Lord Sparkish and 
Colonel Atwit meet in the morning upon the Mall; Mr. Neverout 
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joins them; they all go to breakfast at Lady Smart's. Their 
conversation over their tea, after which they part, but my Lord 
and the two gentlemen are invited to dinner. Sir John Linger (a 
Derbyshire squire) is likewise invited, but comes late. The whole 
conversation at dinner, after which the ladies retire to their tea* 
The conversation of the ladies without the men, who are supposed 
to stay and drink a bottle; but in some time go to the ladies and 
drink tea with them. The conversation there. After which a party 
at quadrille, until three in the morning ; but no conversation set down. 
They all take leave and go home. 

As for there being no conversation set down at cards. Swift con- 
fesses his disappointment that so universal and polite an entertainment 
had contributed so little to the enlargement of his work, as he had 
sat many hundred times with the utmost vigilance, and his table- 
book ready, without being able, in eight hours, to gather matter for 
so much as one single phrase. But to make up for this he has con- 
centrated on the pert Miss Notable — evidently a very young and 
distracting lady — and Mr. Neverout, who seem to have kept the 
company fairly alive with their sparkling repartee, a great part of 
which might almost be overheard nowadays in suburban villas or in 
a Bank Holiday excurdon train. Neverout asks her to fill him a 
dish of tea, and she asks if he will have it now or stay till he gets 
it. A second time he asks: — 

Miss. Pray, let your betters be served before you ; I'm just going 
to fill one for myself: and you know the parson always christens his 
own child first. 

Nev. But I saw you fill one just now for the Colonel. Well, I 
find kissing goes by favour. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, what lady was that you were talking 
with in the side box last Tuesday? 

Nev. Miss — Can you keep a secret? 

Miss. Yes. I can. 

Nev. Well, Miss — and so can I ! 

The Colonel and Lord Sparkish, too, have some pretty passages. 
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Co/. But, my Lord, I forgot to ask you how you like my new 
clothes. 

Lord S. Why, very well, Colonel ; only, to deal plainly with you, 
methinks the worst piece is in the middle. {Here a loud laugh^ oft 
repeated.^ PniYi is Miss Buxom married? I hear 'tis all over the 
town. 

CoL If she be'nt married, at least she's lustily promised. But is 
it certain that Sir John Blunderbuss is dead at last? 

Lord S. Yes, or else he's sadly wronged, for they have buried him. 

Nev. Pray, Miss, why do you sigh? 

Miss. To make a fool ask, and you are the first. 

Nev. Well. I see one fool makes many. 

Miss. And you are the greatest fool of any. 

The Colonel spills his tea, and his hostess cheers him with the 
remark that it is as well done as if she had done it herself. But it 
is useless to quote any more — it is all quotation, and the whole day's 
entertainment makes a very good afternoon's reading. 

These " Polite Conversations " were not published till some years 
after the close of the period we are now considering, though perhaps 
we may take their author's word seriously enough to believe that he 
had been collecting material for them for many years past. But there 
is another satirical picture of Society at the close of George I.'s reign 
— shortly after the execution of Jonathan Wild — that took such an 
extraordinary hold on the public of all classes, and so bfluenced the 
art and literature of the succeeding decade or so, that, in spite of its 
subject being one of low life, it forms an important link between 
this chapter and the next — I mean " The Beggar's Opera." As this has 
not been performed now for nearly half a century, and as the present 
age is so taken up with what it is pleased to call ^* musical farce," 
it is perhaps worth calling to mind the outlines of this famous piece, 
that so roused the public interest in the humours of the criminal 
classes as exploited for satirical purposes. 

Peachum is the thieves' lawyer, and his daughter Polly furnishes 
the first development of the plot by letting out that she is married to 
Captain Macheath, the highwayman. Peachum questions her, and con- 
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eludes by speaking his mind very plainly : " You know, Polly, rm not 
against your toying and trifling with a customer in the way of business, 
or to get out a secret or so. But if I find out that you have play'd 
the fool and are married, you jade you, FU cut your throat, hussy. 
Now you know my mind/* Mrs. Peachum then bursts in — or out — 
"in a very great passion,'* with the following, set to the tunc of 
"O London is a fine Town.'* 



** Our Polly ii a sad slut ! nor heeds what we have uught her ; 
I wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter !" &c. 

"I knew she was always a proud slut,'* she continues, "and now 
the wench hath played the fool and married, because forsooth 
she would do like the gentry. Can you support the expence of a 
husband, hussy, in drinking and gaming? Have you money enough 
to carry on the daily quarrels of man and wife about who shall 
squander most? If you must be married, could you introduce 
nobody into our family but a highwayman? Why, thou foolish 
jade, thou wilt be as ill used and as much neglected as if thou hadst 
married a Lord!" Peachum comes to the rescue with some very 
sage reflections. "Let not your anger, my dear, break through the 
rules of decency, for the Giptain looks upon himself in the military 
capacity as a gentleman by profession. Besides what he hath already, 
I know he is in a fair way of getting [making . money] or of dying ; 
and both these ways, let me tell you, are most excellent chances for 
a wife." Mrs. Peachum, however, is not so easily consoled. " With 
PoUy^s fortune," she says, " she might well have gone off to a person 
of distinction. Yes, that you might, you pouting slut! . . . All 
the hopes of the family are gone for ever and ever!" Polly, after 
a short ditty to the tune of **Grim King of the Ghosts," patheti- 
cally remarks, " I did not marry him (as *tis the fashion) coolly and 
deliberately for honour or money. But, I love him." "Love him !" 
screams her mother, " worse and worse ! I thought the girl had been 
better bred. Oh husband, husband ! her folly makes me mad ! My 
head swims! I'm distracted! I can*t support myself ... Oh!" 
{Faints.) The act closes with a charming love scene between Mac- 
heath and Polly, in which one of the ditties is, "Over the Hills 
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and far away,'* while another contains this simple yet captivating 
couplet : 



^^ Polly. Fondly let me loll. 
Macheath. O pretty, pretty PolL 



$9 



Several of these old tunes survived — and possibly still survive in 
old-fashioned houses — in "The Lancers"; as, for instance, "If the 
heart of a man is deprest by care," which was the regular music for 
the "Ladies in the middle" figure. 

In the next act, Macheath is " lagged," and the unfortunate Lucy 
Lockit, the jailor's daughter, comes on the scene, with reproaches for 
Macheath's perfidy. Polly afterwards joins them, giving occasion to 
Macheath's ever remembered — 

'*How happy could I be with either 
Were t' other dear charmer away ! 
But while you thus teaze me together, 
To neither a word will I lay. 
But lol de rol/' &c., 

which is shortly followed by Polly's "Cease your funning." 

In the third act the plot thickens, as it should, and ditties to 
the tunes of " Happy Groves," " Of all the girls that are so smart," 
"Britons, strike home," "Chevy Chase," "Joy to great Csesar," 
" Green Sleeves," and the like, follow in dazzling succession, till the 
curtain is rung down on " Lumps of Pudding." A chorus, consisting 
of a Beggar and a Player, then enter, and explain that poetical Justice 
must be done to make the piece perfect — " Macheath is to be hanged ; 
and for the other personages of the drama, the audience must have 
supposed they were all either hanged or transported." But this was 
so fatal an objection that a general reprieve was ordered, and the 
conclusion of the whole matter was resolved thus by the Beggar — 
"Through the whole piece you may observe such a similitude of manners 
in high and low life that it is difficult to determine whether (in the 
fashionable vices) the fine gentlemen imitate the gentlemen of the road, 
or the gentlemen of the road the fine gentlemen. Had the play re- 
mained as at first intended, it would have carried a most excellent moral. 
'Twould have shown that the lower sort of people have their vices in 
a degree as well as the rich, and that they are punished for them." 
In the next chapter we shall see how this theme was worked out. 



CHAPTER II 

HOGARTH AND HIS TIMES 

The extraordinary success of "The Beggar's Opera" seems almost, as 
I have already hinted, to have been the determining factor in the 
development of both art and literature during the next quarter of 
the century, a period that has somehow acquired the air of belonging 
almost exclusively to those two very brilliant but decidedly rough 
diamonds, Hogarth and Fielding. To pass from the age of JTie 
Spectator to the age of Reynolds is something like crossing the 
servants* quarters on one's way from the study to the drawing-room, 
and for the high-minded and fastidious the babble of loud and 
rather coarse voices is too much, and the general atmosphere too 
strong, to permit them to stay and make any acquaintance with the 
company whose quality and manners, it must be admitted, are hardly 
those of Sir Roger or Lord Chesterfield. That the passing-away of 
Addison and Steele— or, for the matter of that, the execution of 
Jonathan Wild — had any cataclysmal effect on the general tone of 
society, or that even its outward appearances underwent any con- 
siderable change at this particular time, need hardly be supposed; 
it is merely that the individuality of Hogarth and Fielding was 
strong enough to dominate their period, and their brilliance to eclipse 
the lesser lights, just as the gentler spirits of Addison, Steele, and 
Pope illuminated the preceding period with a glow that even a fire- 
brand like Swift rarely outshone. 

What H(^rth*s career would have been but for his early success 
with /*The Harlot's Progress," it is, of course, impossible to say; 
but, as it happened, that was the great turning point, and, before 
he was old or experienced enough to decide for himself whether he 
should remain an engraver of popular prints, or a painter of people's 

likenesses, decided for him that he was to be both, and a great deal 
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more besides. The success of ** The Harlot's Progress " was pheno- 
menal. The familiarity of the subject (as Nichols observes), and the 
propriety of its execution made it tasted by all ranks of people, so 
that above twelve hundred names were entered in the subscription 
book. Cibber made a pantomime out of it, and somebody else a 
ballad opera, under the attractive title of "The Jew Decoyed," Its 
general popularity was increased by the fact, related by Nichols^ 
that at a Board of Treasury held a day or two after the appearance 
of the third print, a copy of it was shown to one of the Lords as 
containing, among other excellences, a striking likeness of Sir John 
Gonson, the incomparable and learned magistrate who was so zealous 
and so eloquent in the suppression of this sort of iniquity. This 
gave universal satisfaction, and each Lord repaired from the Treasury 
to the print shop for a copy of it, and Hogarth rose completely 
into fame. Henceforth he was to be public moralist, an occupation 
which, if it did not dignify his art, ensured him at all events a 
great deal more attention than he would have ever attracted as a 
mere painter, whether of portraits or of subjects. 

Whether we look at Hogarth as the founder of a school of 
painting, or, in connection with the subject in hand, as simply a 
painter of contemporary Society, it is impossible not to admire his 
extraordinary independence and originality It is amusing enough 
to know that he was the inventor of the thumb-nail sketch, as is 
certified by Nichols on the information of a friend of his, who 
actually saw Hogarth, "being once with our painter at the Bedford 
G>fFee House, draw something with a pencil on his nail. On 
inquiring what had been his employment, he was shown the coun- 
tenance (a whimsical one) of a person who was there at a small 
distance." But what is really worth considering is that, without 
any English precedents to work upon, he should have produced 
such surprisingly successful pictures of groups of figures engaged 
in action or conversation, while even more extraordinary is his 
brilliant idea of painting not one but a whole series of pictures, 
giving his characters life as only the theatre had done before him. 
Hogarth was always striking out on new tracks, and doing things 
that no one had done before. Even in his personal relations 
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with uncongenial sitters he anticipated the moderns, and the follow- 
ing epistle has hardly been surpassed by any professor of the 
"gentle art." 

"Mr. Hogarth's dutiful respects to Lord ; findit^ that he 

does not mean to have the picture which was drawn for him, is 
informed again of Mr. H.'s necessity for the money ; if, therefore, his 
lordship does not send for the picture in three days it will be disposed 
of, with the addition of a tail, and some other little appendages, to 
Mr. Hare, the famous wild beast man; Mr. H. having given that 
gentleman a conditional promise of it for an exhibition picture, on 
his Lordship's refusal." 

Hogarth was of course a realist, and it is fortunate that his reputa- 
tion was established before he attempted Sigismunda. Had he b^un 
with Sigismunda, and found a few noble noodles to crack him up as 
a classical painter, no one can tell how lamentable the result would 
have been. At any rate we should have lost the Hogarth we have 
now, and we can hardly be too thankful that Kate Hackabout and 
Mother Need ham occupied so prominent a place in the public eye 
as to ensure for our blunt Englishman the recognition which in 
a more artificial age would have been denied him. 

Of his sermons and satires, however, it is hardly necessary to say 
any more on this occasion, and we may turn at once to con^der a 
minor and less familiar branch of his art, but one that is of special 
interest in relation to the society of his time, namely, the painting 
of "conversation pieces," as they were generally called. Instead of 
painting single portraits of different members of a family, he developed, 
if he did not originate, the fashion for depicting whole families not 
merely sitting in groups, but engaged in some natural occupation or 
" conversation " ; and besides Hogarth there is only one artist who has 
left us any considerable quantity of them, namely Zoffany. H(^arth, 
in fact, was an observer of Society rather than of individuals, and his 
forte was in dealing with humanity in everyday expressions of itself 
rather than in penetrating the characteristics of any single member of it 
as a unit. To Hogarth men and women were merely atoms in a 
universe, and their relation one to another concerned him far more 
than to attempt the dissection of any particular atom. To Hogarth 
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the canvas was a stage on which men and women must speak and act, 
and not sit mute and motionless. To him a picture was the means of 
expressing some phase of life, not the mere rendering in paint of the 
likeness of a man ; and even in a single portrait, like that of John 
Broughton, his independence and originality carry him far away from 
his contemporaries. Here is a full-length portrait, but instead of Mr. 
Broughton being posed, in his best get-up, against a pillar, he is boldly 
taken walking at you, in undress, his stick raised in one hand, his hat 
in the other, notwithstanding he has no wig to cover his bare head. It 
is quite impudent, and quite successful. That Hogarth could equal 
his contemporaries in a more conventional portrait — it is hardly fair to 
compare his work with that of his more accomplished successors — ^is 
quite clear from such a picture as that of Lord Lovat, which as a 
soliloquy, on a bare stage without any setting, is as eloquent as any 
scene in his " Progresses." There sits the old fox ! 

It is not every one, however, who has as much in his face as old 
Simon Fraser, and there is no doubt that a family group of ordinary 
people is a more satisfactory way of expressing the life, if it can be 
decently done, than a series of single portraits. The thing is so 
obvious that it hardly needs talking about ; but yet when we come to 
look at the attempts that are occasionally made nowadays, what use do 
we find made of it? With the exception of Mr. Sargent, there is 
hardly a painter of modem times who can put half as much life and 
expression into a group of figures as may be seen in any of Hogarth's* 
The family are all in their best clothes, and look thoroughly strained 
and uncomfortable. They are seldom doing anything, except sitting 
for their portraits, and on the whole the photographer can produce just 
as good a result with a camera and a few persuasive words to each of 
his sitters in turn. This was not Hogarth's way. If he had a family 
to paint, he made them for the time being his own : he ordered them 
about, or, if he didn't, he knew exactly how to get them into their 
proper relations with one another without orders: if it was not 
composition, it was at least arrangement, and when it was not that, it 
was simply genius. 

Take, for instance, the picture of the Strode Family, which is now at 
the National Gallery, which Nichols calls a " Breakfast Piece." Here, 
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on a small canvas, are portraits of William Strode, of Northaw in 
Hertfordshire; his mother, Lady Anne, who was sister to Lord 
Salisbury, Colonel Strode, and Dr. Arthur Smith, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. There are also two dogs, one of which, says 
Nichols, was Mr. Strode*s, and the other (a pug) the Coloners. 
Another group is that of the WooUaston Family, painted in 1730, 
which was lately exhibited by Messrs. D. & P« Colnaghi, but without 
their being at liberty to inform me whom it belonged to. Here there 
are two tables in a large room, one for tea and another for cards, 
and at each are grouped four or five figures, while the principal 
gentleman is standing talking between the two. 

But even more successful than these, and, as any of my readers 
who may recall the Exhibition of National Portraits in 1867 will 
probably agree, considerably more charming, is the picture of the 
Western family of Rivenhall, which Hearth probably painted in 
1735. I^ ^^^^9 ^^0) ^hc scene is an interior, and the principal piece 
of furniture a tea-table — or it may be a *^ breakfast ** table, slightly 
to one side. In the centre is Mr. Western, a tall big man, who 
has evidently just entered the room and is standing, with a lady on 
his right side, holding in his left hand a dead partridge. Behind 
the tea-table is standing another lady, of very sparkling mien, who 
with a lively gesture plucks the gown of the chaplain, Mr. Hartell 
(who is sitting to her left talking to a man-servant), to call his 
attention to the bird, leaving the tea-things (and this is the prettiest 
touch) to the attention of a little wee girl, who is standing nearest 
to us, in front of the table, and is just tall enough to be peeping 
over the edge of it.^ After this, the picture of Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine and his family seems a little flat, though it can hardly be 
considered inferior. The scene is a * garden, and the motive is the 
display of a picture, which is held upright by Cocks the auctioneer, 
while it is examined closely by Sir Andrew and another man, two 
seated ladies regarding it from a distance. A smaller group, and 
one which compares in treatment with that of '* Hogarth's Servants *' 
at the National Gallery, is the four figures, of three-quarter-length, 

* Nichols describes another group of the Western £unily which includes Hoadly and 
others. 
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of the Misses Weston, of Stallbridge in Dorsetshire. Here the effect 
is obtained by the characterisation of the faces of the four girls, 
there being little opportunity of grouping, and Hogarth shows him- 
self equally capable. The faces are full of life, and considerably 
more character than is often seen in the faces of a group of sisters. 

As a picture, however, by far the most vivid and impressive is 
the extraordinary portrait of Lord Boyne in the cabin of his yacht. 
It is thoroughly characteristic of Hogarth that he should paint a 
Peer as no one before or since has ever done; that he should spurn 
the idea of coronet or robes, or of any state and pomp, and present 
his Lordship seated in a cabin, in undress, his hands resting on a 
stick, one leg crossed over the other, and his bare feet in slippers. 
Instead of making his maiden speech in the House, or driving Envy 
and Fraud from the councils of the nation, or doing any other of 
those things actual or allegorical which Peers are so fond of being 
found doing, Lord Boyne is paying the most natural attention to the 
skipper, who is showing him a chart; and we have here, for once, 
a portrait in which we may learn something of the subject from the 
actual surroundings in which the painter saw him. The picture is 
skilfully composed ; the cabin is somewhat dark, but the light, ^ 
striking from our left, catches the broad sheets of the chart, which 
is in the centre, and enough of the terrestrial globe across the room 
on our right to relieve a dark corner. A large round table occupies 
the centre of the cabin. Lord Boyne being seated in front of it, and 
the skipper reaching across it from behind, and there is room on it 
for a good-sized punchbowl (besides the charts), from which one of 
the two standing figures on our left has taken a cupful. . Behind 
the skipper, on our right, is a fifth figure, with a short stick, which 
is said to be a likeness of the artist. Under the table is seen a very 
Hogarthian cat. 

But Hogarth must not be allowed to monopolise this chapter. 
He has had ample justice done him of late, both by Sir Walter 
Armstrong and Mr. Austin Dobson, and there are some of his con- 
temporaries who are well worth becoming acquainted with, even if 
their voices are not so loud, nor their talents so dominating. Much 
as we admire Mr. Hogarth and his outspoken exposition of the 
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morals of his time, we should like to know a little more of its 
manners; and though wc esteem him as the salt of the earth — that 
portion of it in particular which men were getting prouder and 
prouder of calling England — there is no reason why we should not 
be looking about for a little of the sugar. What we want is to 
make friends with a few of his contemporaries, brother artists, who 
will convince us in their own way that there is still something 
worth discovering in the work of this period besides Hogarth's, and 
that the population of these islands in his time (outside the charm- 
ing family circles he depicted) was not entirely composed of thieves 
and blackguards. 

Certainly there are others besides Hogarth, whose known work 
though not perhaps of first-rate importance is charming enough to 
make us hope that sooner or later a great deal more of it may be 
brought to light from the odd corners of old country houses, and 
may show us that there is really something worth staying to look 
at in the way of pictures in the passage from the Augustan age to 
Sir Joshua and his circle. To begin with, there is Sir Joshua's 
master, Hudson, though there is no need to say very much of his 
work on the present occasion, as his occupation was chiefly that of 
the conventional portrait painter, to whom people sat as a matter of 
course without feeling any of the thrill of being made a picture of 
by a great artist. He was the son-in-law of Jonathan Richardson, 
and successor to him and the fatuous Jervas as the fashionable 
portrait painter of his time, and I think I am right in saying that he 
did little besides angle portraits. Vanloo, as Walpole observes, and 
Liotard, for a few years diverted the torrent of fashion from the 
established professor, but the county gentlemen were faithful to their 
compatriot, and were content with his honest similitudes and with 
the fair tied wigs, blue velvet coats, and white satin waistcoats, which 
he liberally bestowed on his customers, and which with complaisance 
they beheld multiplied in Faber's mezzotintos. The better taste 
introduced by Sir Joshua Reynolds (Walpole continues) put an end 
to Hudson's reign, who had the good sense to resign the throne 
soon after finishing his capital work, the family piece of Charles, 
Duke of Marlborough. 
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Joseph Highmore, who was bred for a lawyer, but studied paint- 
ing with some success, is a more promising subject, as he is said to 
have devoted himself particularly to family groups. Unfortunately 
his works are so little known that I am unable to lay hands on any 
example of a painting of this sort which is accessible for reproduction 
in this volume; but the single drawing which the British Museum 
contains of his, goes some way to atone for the deficiency. This 
drawing, ^^ The Enraged Husband,** as it is called, is the slightest 
of pencil sketches, but it shows such force and such delicacy alike 
that one hardly regrets that it was carried no further. There is 
enough in its few strokes to convey with the most charming ease 
and certainty not only the nature of the scene at which we are 
onlookers, but the characters who are enacting it; and the artist 
seems to have accomplished quite as much with his delicate pencil 
point as Hogarth with his bludgeon. One feels that the shape and 
hang of the lady's hoop and her easy contemptuous attitude as she 
feels in her purse, have quite as much to do with her lord's exaspera- 
tion as the state of the clock at which he is pointing, while the 
yawning maids and the huddling footmen, dimly outlined as they are, 
are far more useful in completing the effect than any of Hogarth's 
inanimate symbols and labels that he filled up his backgrounds with. 

Besides family pieces, however, Highmore is known to have 
painted a series of pictures illustrating scenes from " Pamela," which 
were engraved by L. Truchy and A. Benoist, and published on the 
1st July 1745. What has become of the pictures I have no idea, 
but the engravings, of which two are here reproduced, are enough 
to show that it would be well worth anybody's while to find them. 
It is so easy to believe that things are lost or destroyed merely 
because nobody one asks happens to know where they are, that I 
have the greatest hopes that this charming series is somewhere under 
our noses all the time, perhaps in the safe keeping of some trusty 
custodians whose last care about the treasures they are put to guard 
is that the public should see them. The Chardin pictures at Glasgow, 
for instance, which were shown at Whitcchapel last Spring, were 
so entirely unknown, that I was fortunate enough to pick up an 
unnamed mezzotint of the largest of them for no more than three 
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francs in Paris the other day. The Soane Museum is open occa^on* 
ally, and is sometimes visited by people from a distance who happen 
to strike the particular month, day, and hour of its being open. 
Pending their discovery, however, it is only fair to Highmore to 
reproduce a couple of the series in a work of this sort, and to quote 
the- descriptions of them which are probably from his pen: — 

^* Pamela on her knees before her father, whom she had discovered 
behind the door, having overturned the card-table in her way. Sir 
Simon Darnford, his lady, &c., observing her with eagerness and 
admiration. Mr. B., struck with this scene, is waiting the issue. 

** Pamela with her children and Miss Goodwin, to whom she is telling 
her nursery tales. This last piece leaves her in full possession of the 
peaceable fruits of her virtue long after having surmounted all the 
difficulties it has been exposed to." 

No less interesting is the work of Francis Hayman, of which a 
good deal was engraved by Grignon and others. In his pictures, 
says Walpole, his colouring was raw, nor in any light did he attain 
excellence. But that his work was distinguishable by the lai^ noses 
and shambling legs of his figures is a criticism for which Walpole 
may well be called to task, if Hayman is to be judged by the 
engravings after his Vauxhall pictures and his illustradons to Pope, 
Milton, and other editions of his period. These Vauxhall pictures, 
which were engraved by Grignon, Parr, Truchy, and others, and 
published in 1743, are a most charming and lively series, and afford 
us a very amusing view of the diversions of the homely classes at 
that time. These include Battledore and Shittlecock, Leapfrog, 
See-Saw, Stealing a Kiss, Quadrille (not the dance but a game of 
cards). The Fortune-Teller, Blind Man's Buff, and Building Houses 
with Gu-ds ; and in most of them the personages are all graceful and 
attractive, especially the children in their quaint habits, while the 
grouping is admirable. 

Another of these Vauxhall pictures was the allegorical piece in 
commemoration of Hawke's victory in Quiberon Bay, in which a 
diversity of nymphs are swimming round a chariot, each holding 
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a medallion bearing the portrait of an Admiral. The nymphs are 
amusingly Hogarthian in feature, though in costume they are of 
an earlier epoch — ^that of Eve — and the naval heroes* countenances 
on the medallion make an effective contrast. It was this picture 
that occasioned the scene in ** Evelina/' where (at a later date than 
we are now speaking of) Mr. Smith, an art critic of a type that is 
by no means extinct in these present days, was so beautifully 
^^ smoked." Evelina relates how, to escape the importunities of Sir 
Clement, she turns towards one of the paintings, and, pretending to 
be very much occupied in looking at it, asks M. des Bois some 
questions concerning the figures. 



« 



O ! Mon Dieu ! " cried Madame Duval, " don't ask him ; your 
best way is to ask Mr. Smith, for he's been here the oftenest. 
Come, Mr. Smith, I daresay you can tell us all about them." 

"Why, yes. Ma'am, yes!" said Mr. Smith, who, brightening up 
at the application, advanced toward us with an air of assumed 
importance, which, however, sat very uneasily upon him, and begged 
to know what he should explain first: "for I have attended," said 
he, "to all these paintings, and know everything in them perfectly 
well, for I am rather fond of pictures. Ma'am ; and really I must 
say, I think a pretty picture is a — ^ very — is really a very — ^is 
something very pretty " 

"So do I too," said Madame Duval; "but pray now. Sir, tell 
us who that is meant for," pointing to a figure of Neptune. 

" That ! Why, that. Ma'am, is — Lord bless me, I can't think 
how I come to be so stupid, but really I have forgot his name ; — 
and yet — I know it as well as my own too ; — however he's a General^ 
Ma'am, they are all Generals." 

I saw Sir Clement bite his lip ; and, indeed, so did I mine. 

"Well," said Madame Duval, "it's the oddest dress for a General 
ever I see!" 

" He seems so capital a figure," said Sir Clement to Mr. Smith, 
" that I'm sure he must be the Generalissimo of the whole army." 

"Yes, sir, yes," answered Mr. Smith, respectfully bowing, and 
highly delighted at being thus referred to, " you are perfectly right ; 
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— but I cannot for my life think of his name; — perhaps, Sir, you 
may remember it?" 

^^No, really," replied Sir Clement, '*my acquaintance among the 
generals is not so extensive." 

For over two centuries Vauxhall was London's most popular 
place of recreation, and its history from the time it was visited by 
Pepys, until in 1869 it made way for the Railway Station where 
tickets are taken, would fill a very large volume. In Mr. Wroth's 
recent book on **The Pleasure Gardens of London,*' there is only 
room for one short chapter upon it, so numerous were the gardens 
and wells all round London, whose names only now survive in some 
cases, while others are completely forgotten. Hockley-in-the-Holc 
and Baggnigge Wells were places of great resort, but how many 
inhabitants of London to-<lay could place them on the nfiap? — ^while 
Islington and Marylebone have grown into such important parts of 
the metropolis that the idea of Pleasure Ckrdens has fled far from 
them. The last survival of this sort of place was Cremorne, which^ 
after a chequered, though on the whole successful career of about 
half a century, was finally closed in 1875. 

It was in 1742 that Vauxhall at last had a serious rival — Lord 
Ranelagh's grounds adjoining the Royal Hospital being turned into 
a place of public amusement. "Two nights ago," writes Walpole 
on the 26th May, "Ranelagh Gardens were opened at Chelsea; the 
Prince, Princess, Duke, and much nobility, and much mob besides, 
were there. There is a vast amphitheatre [better known as the 
Rotunda] finely gilt, painted, and illuminated, into which everybody 
that loves eating, drinking, staring, or crowding, is admitted for 
twelvepence. The building and disposition of the gardens cost sixteen 
thousand pounds. Twice a week there are to be ridottos, at guinea- 
tickets, for which you are to have a supper and mu^c. I was there 
last night [he adds] but did not find the joy of it. Vauxhall is a little 
better ; for the garden is pleasanter and one goes by water." 

Ranelagh, indeed, was a less joyous place than Vauxhall, even 
if it was occasionally more fashionable. Its chief attraction was the 
Rotunda, which gave it a more formal character than that of the 
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secluded alleys and al fresco suppers of Vauxhall. At Ranelagh there 
was only tea and bread and butter, and the chief amusement, such 
as it was, was to promenade round and round the Rotunda. But 
there were great occasions, and perhaps the greatest of these was 
the Venetian F£te in 1749, an illustration of which is in existence. 
This print, which bears the name of Boitard, a spirited artist and 
engraver who contributed not a few examples of contemporary manners 
that are catalogued among the '* Satirical Prints," is accompanied 
by a good deal of letterpress that is hardly in keeping with Boitard's 
representation of what was undoubtedly a most brilliant and successful 
entertainment. It is possible that those interested in Vauxhall may 
have had something to do with its publication, and intended to 
discredit these foreign innovations by pretending to be shocked at 
the Royal sanction being given to so frivolous an undertaking. If 
so, they should have chosen a less sympathetic draughtsman than 
Boitard, who has certainly been carried along by the lively crowd 
he depicts. With their poet they were more fortunate, for the 
satirical title, '^By the King's Command,'' is followed by a dozen 
couplets or so that might have been written by a disappointed non- 
conformist who had not only had his pocket picked, but also lost 
his umbrella : — 

*' England, most fond of foreign follies grown. 
Each new device adopts and makes her own: 
France cannot fast enough supply the call, 
From Venice they import the Fresco ball, 
Where nymphs in loose and antick robes appear, 
And motley shapes our warlike heroes wear." — 

And so forth. But the entertainment was so successful that another 
was given on the 24th May 1751, being the Prince of Wales' birth- 
day, and this was depicted by Canaletto. 

It was in 1749, as it happens, that London was first honoured 
by the attentions of Antonio Ginaletto, "the perspective painter of 
Venice," as Vertue calls him in noting his arrival at this date. 
Vauxhall, as will be seen from our illustration, was likewise honoured, 
and Vertue makes the following interesting note about another of 
his London subjects : — 

"It may be supposed that « his shyness of showing his works 
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doing or done he has been told of, and therefore probably he put 
this advertisement in the public newspaper: — Signor Canaletto hereby 
invites any gentlemen that will be pleased to come to his house 
to see a picture done by him, being a view of St. James' Park, 
which he hdpes may in some measure deserve their approbation, 
any morning or afternoon at his lodgings [at] Mr Wiggan, cabinet- 
maker in Silver street, Golden square.'' 

Boitard's print of the Venetian Masquerade is the more interesting 
inasmuch as the event which it depicts is minutely described by 
Walpole, who gives a very different view of it from that of the 
publishers of the print. Peace had been proclaimed on the 25 th 
April 1749, "and on the next day," Walpole writes, "was what was 
called a Jubilee Masquerade in the Venetian manner, at Ranelagh; 
it had nothing Venetian in it, but was by far the best understood and 
prettiest spectacle I ever saw; nothing in a fairy tale even surpassed 
it. One of the proprietors, who is a German, and belongs to the 
Court, had got my Lady Yarmouth to persuade the King to order 
it. It began at three o'clock, and about five people of fashion 
began to go. When you entered you found the whole garden filled 
with masks and spread with tents, which remained all night very 
commodely. In one quarter was a Maypole dressed with garlands and 
people dancing round it to a tabor and pipe and rustic music, all 
masqued, as were all the various bands of music that were disposed 
in dififerent parts of the garden; some like huntsmen with French 
horns, some like peasants, and a troop of harlequins and scaramouches 
in the little open temple on the mount. On the Ginal was a sort 
of gondola adorned with flags and streamers, and filled with music, 
rowing about. All round the outside of the amphitheatre were shops 
filled with Dresden china, Japan, &c., and all the shopkeepers in mask. 
The amphitheatre was illuminated, and in the middle was a circular 
bower, composed of all kinds of firs in tubs, from twenty to thirty 
feet high : under them orange trees with small lamps in each orange, 
and below them all sorts of the finest auriculas in pots ; and festoons 
of natural flowers hanging from tree to tree. . • • There were booths 
for tea and wine, gaming tables and dancing, and about two thousand 
persons. In short it pleased me more than anything I ever saw." 
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Of the private Court life under George II. an amusing if grim 
sketch is given in a letter of Lord Hervey's to Lady Sundon, which 
is quoted by Thackeray in "The Four Georges.*' "I will not trouble 
you," he writes, "with any account of our occupations at Hampton 
Court. No mill-horse ever went in a more constant track, or a 
more unchanging circle ; so that by the assistance of an almanack 
for the day of the week, and a watch for the hour of the day, you 
may inform yourself fully, without any other intelligence but your 
memory, of every transaction within the verge of the Court. 
Walking, chaises, levees, and audiences fill the morning. At night 
the King plays at commerce and backgammon, and the Queen at 
quadrille, where poor Lady Charlotte runs her usual nightly gauntlet, 
the Queen pulling her hood, and the Princess Royal rapping her 
knuckles. The Duke of Grafton takes his nightly opiate of lottery, 
and sleeps as usual between the Princess Amelia and Caroline. Lord 
Grantham strolls from one room to another (as Dryden says) like 
some discontented ghost that oft appears, and is forbid to speak, 
and stirs himself about as people stir a fire, not with any design, 
but in hopes to make it burn brisker. At last the King gets up ; 
the pool finishes ; and everybody has their dismission. Their 
Majesties retire to Lady Charlotte and my Lord LifFord ; my Lord 
Grantham to Lady Frances and Mr. Clark ; some to supper, some 
to bed ; and thus the evening and the morning make the day.*' 

Besides the three English artists, Hogarth, Highmore, and 
Hayman, to whom we are indebted for so much of our knowledge 
of what people looked like and what they did, there are several 
foreigners who have also contributed a great deal that is worth 
thanking them for, and whose names will perhaps be better known 
when this particular period in the history of the English school of 
painting comes to be a more fashionable study than it is at the present 
moment, when the examples which are here reproduced are practi- 
cally all that are procurable. Boitard we have already mentioned 
in connection with Ranelagh, and he has given us lively pictures of 
the men and women of his time in a couple of prints called "Taste 
i la Mode,." in 1735 ^^^ ^745 ; ^^^ ^^ ^^^ rather a - broad-sheet 
satirist than anything more considerable. Of the painters, Marcellus 
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Laroon the younger may first be mentioned, and he should perhaps 
be included among the Englishmen, being born and bred in England, 
though of course of foreign extraction. He was the son of "Old 
Laroon " mentioned in my first chapter, and was born near London 
in 1679. He began life as an actor, and he also served as a soldier, 
and obtained a commission, whence he is known as Giptain Laroon. 
What has become of all his work it is impossible to say, but there 
is doubtless a good deal of it somewhere if it could only be found. 
A couple of drawings at the British Museum, and one or two in 
private collections are all that I have ever seen of it myself, besides 
the two pictures at Kensington Palace, and I have searched in vain 
for the present whereabouts of the larger picture of the "Duke of 
Montagu's Wedding," which is here reproduced. That an artbt 
who could paint pictures like these should be so entirely foi^otten 
seems almost impossible, not that they are in any sense masterpieces, 
but they show that Laroon was not only entrusted with important 
work of this sort, but was very capable of executing it. 

So far as I can ascertain, there is no history of the last-named 
picture beyond what was stated about it in the Gitalogue of 
National Portraits, to the eflfect that it depicted the marriage of 
Lord Cardigan and Lady Mary Montagu, and that the bride and 
bridegroom are the figures talking to the parson near the door. 
This of itself would date the picture as having been painted 
in 1730, or thereabouts, as the wedding in question took place in 
July of that year. On the other hand Laroon was more or less 
engaged in active service till 1734, and there is the drawing by him 
reproduced opposite this page, which can hardly be dissociated from 
the picture; and that is inscribed "Marcellus Laroon fecit 1736,*' 
while underneath it is the following : "A G)ncert, by Giptain 
Laroon. The gentleman on the left under the door is John, 
Duke of Montague; the lady standing by him is his daughter 
Mary, Countess of Cardigan, afterwards Duchess of Montague.** 
This is of course a considerably later inscription, as Cardigan was 
not created Duke of Montagu till 1776, about which time Gains- 
borough painted him and his Duchess, making an even more won- 
derfully attractive picture of the elderly lady than of many a younger 
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beauty. In Laroon's picture are traceable three or four points that 
connect it with the drawing, such as the violoncello case in the fore- 
ground of either, the portraits of Lady Cardigan and her father, and 
the lady with the fan, who is evidently the same in both the drawing 
and the picture. In both it is quite obvious that all the figures are 
portraits, and that the subject is an actual scene in one or other of 
the rooms in Montagu House. 

There is a further point to be considered, however, and that 
is the similarity of this picture and the drawing to one of the two 
pictures at Kensington, which is called *' Royal Assembly in Kew 
Palace.*' This is stated in the catalogue to be dated 1740; but 
it is evidently another version of the wedding group, and is in fact 
closer to the drawing than the picture last described. There are 
variations, to be sure, but not of sufficient importance to allow of 
the slightest doubt that the scene is the same, and its appellation 
of a Royal assembly at Kew must yield to the inscription on the 
drawing. The other Kensington picture, which was formerly at 
Hampton Court, was for some time attributed to Vanderbank, and 
it is still catalogued as a Royal group, the person at the head of 
the table being said to be the Prince of Wales. But I cannot help 
thinking that here again we have something connected with the 
Montagu Wedding, especially as in an old catalogue the picture has 
been described as the marriage of the Duke of Wharton. Certainly 
a ducal coronet is discernible on the iron gate seen through an 
open window, but that either of the meteoric Wharton's two 
romantic weddings (one in the Fleet, and the other at Madrid) is 
here the subject is hardly possible. 

Hubert Fran9ois Gravelot was another Frenchman who worked for 
some time in England during the 'forties, though he is not known 
to" have painted any pictures. Walpole only mentions him in his 
*' Catalogue of Engravers," though be begins by saying that he was 
not much known as an engraver, but was an excellent draughtsman. 
A glance at the specimens of his work here reproduced is enough 
to confirm the latter part of this statement ; and, though there is not 
very much either of his drawing or engraving extant, the few examples 
there are, both at the British Museum and in the National Art 
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Library at South Kensington, are well worth hunting up. The 
illustrations to " Pamela," of which five of the dramngs are at the 
British Museum, are widely different from those of Highmore, and 
it is perhaps hardly fair to the latter to compare them, as Gravelot*s 
are finely drawn with a sharp pen on a very small scale, while 
Highmore's were oil paintings, of which we only know the engravings 
of Truchy, who was no great engraver, and Bendist, who, if he was 
rather better, was hardly of the first order. But the comparison is 
worth making if only to show what an English artist could do at 
that date when virtually in competition with a Frenchman; and 
though Gravelot's work must be ranked by so many degrees the 
higher, that of Highmore has a greater value to us as being of our 
own school, and bringing home to us the life of the time with a 
sincerity that has certainly a charm of its own, Gravelot's "Ladies 
and Gentlemen on a Terrace," again, with all its delicate charm, is 
hardly English, and the voice of conscience tells me it is more 
likely that it represents a French scene than an English one; but 
the composition is so entirely charming that I feel sure an indulgence 
will be granted, and England be given the benefit of the doubt. 

Another foreigner who painted portraits in England was John 
Baptist Vanloo, a brother of Carl Vanloo, whose "Halte k la Chasse" 
in the Louvre eclipses most of the illustrations of Society we have 
in England. Even John Baptist, as Walpolc observes, soon bore 
away the chief business of London from every other painter, and 
had his visit not been so short (i 737-1 742) there can be no doubt 
that he would have acquired a much greater fame in this country. 
As it is, his work is but little known. There is a portrait of his 
of Augusta, Princess of Wales, holding the young George HI. by 
the hand, at Buckingham Palace; but a more charming, if less 
important, specimen is the half-length of Peg Wofiington in the 
Jones G)llection at South Kensington. Why it should now be 
labelled as by an unknown artist when it was exhibited with the 
National Portraits in 1867 as Vanloo, was perhaps known to Mr. 
Jones, or to the Museum authorities ; but whether it be his or not, 
it is certainly an exceedingly delightful picture, and the treatment 
of the hands, in particular, is far more delicate than anything 
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that might be expected from most of the English painters of the 
period. 

What Vanloo might have done for English patrons may be 
judged from what his countryman Philip Mercier did — though even 
of Mercier's work, during a sojourn of over forty years in England, 
it is difficult to enumerate more than a bare percentage. That 
Mercier has not left a deeper mark on his time is due rather to 
his own weakness than to any want of opportunity, for he came 
to England under the wing of Royalty, and was never in want of 
patronage. His work, however, is not of the strongest character; 
in fact its principal charm is a sort of childishness; and, delightful 
as many of his pieces are, they are not of a quality to command 
the admiration that, at the same time, they are quite capable of 
winning. 

Mercier was appointed principal painter and librarian to the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at their independent establishment 
in Leicester Fields, and while he was in favour he painted various 
portraits of the Royalties, and no doubt many of the nobility 
and gentry, which are awaiting re -discovery when the fashion 
for the name of Mercier sets in. Of the Royal portraits, those of 
the Prince of Wales and of his three sisters, painted in 1728, were 
all engraved in mezzotint by Simon, and that of the three elder 
children of the Prince of Wales by the younger Faber in 1744. 
This last was a typical piece of Mercier's composition, the children 
being made the subject of a spirited, if somewhat childish, allegory 
in their game of play. Prince George is represented with a firelock 
on his shoulder, teaching a dog his drill, while his little brother 
and sister are equally occupied in a scene which is aptly used to 
point a patriotic moral embodied in some verses subjoined to the 
plate, of which the concluding couplet is as follows : — 

<' Illustrious Isle where either sex displays 
Such early omens of their future praise ! " 

Faber also engraved six plates of "Rural Life" after Mercier, and 
several other subjects of his have survived him, and show that 
possibly he did not make the fullest use of his Royal patronage. 
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Be that as it may, he lost favour, and it is probable that it 
was shortly after this that he left London and settled in York; 
where he practised portrait painting for over ten years, before 
returning to London again. In Yorkshire houses there must be 
many of his portraits painted at this time. Vertue mentions that 
he " had much imployments of Nobility and Gentry and substantial 
persons, whose portraits he drew, being well paid for them," before 
returning to London in October 175 1. At Hovingham Hall, for 
instance, there are three juvenile portraits, painted in 1742, of the 
daughters of Thomas Worsley, in whose account -book is the 
following entry on the 31st July in that year — "Paid Mr. Mercier 
for three pictures, viz., of my daughters Betty, Kitty, and Nancy, 
at whole length, ;£2i." Lord Malmesbur/s portrait of Handel 
is a very life-like and natural picture of Mercier*s, said to have 
been painted in or about 1748. In 1752 Vertue records that Mercier 
went to Portugal at the request of several English merchants. He 
did not long remain there, however, but came back to London, 
where he died in 1760. 

That Mercier's name should not figure in the Gitalogue of our 
National Gallery is hardly surprising, but it is worth mentioning, 
perhaps, that one of his subject pictures has recently been acquired 
for the Louvre. This is a small piece called "Le D6gustateur," a 
half-length of a boy seated beside a wine cask, a full glass uplifted 
to the light in his right hand, and a flask in his left. In treatment, 
though hardly in technique, it anticipates Chardin, and it will be 
interesting to see whether Mercier's name is catalogued with the 
English or the French School. Certainly the bulk of his work was 
done in England, and even before his appointment to the Royal 
Household, he was painting English portraits. A view of the terrace 
of Shotover House, near Oxford, was recently sold out of the collection 
of Dr. Briscoe of Holton Park, which contained portraits of Baron 
and Lady Schutz, Dr. Tessier, Mrs. Blunt, the daughter of Sir 
Timothy Tyrrell, Mrs. Bensoin, G)lonel Schutz, and Count Betmere. 
This was painted by Mercier in 1725. Another family group is 
that at Belton, of Viscount Tyrconnel and his family in a garden, 
and Mercier himself sketching them. Neither of these pictures, 
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however, is accessible to public view, and as a painter of conversation 
pieces Mercier has still to be "discovered.*' If time, fashion, or 
accident will bring to light a few examples of the sort of picture 
sketched in the accompanying drawing, we shall have reason to be 
grateful to this Frenchman, if only for showing us that the fancy 
portrait I ventured to draw of the Court of Queen Anne might very 
possibly have been painted in fact. We have become so used to 
thinking of our ancestors in terms of conventional family portraits, 
that we can hardly imagine them engaging in less prosaic pursuits than 
politics or war. But what is to be said of a group like this, where 
a country gentleman and his party are actually depicted at a concert 
in the garden? If it is not Marlborough with a lute, it is at least 
a squire, and possibly a nobleman, with a violoncello; and, for all 
we know, this delightful party may be composed of some of the 
very stifFest and starchiest of Georgian Society as we know it from 
less romantic records. Ad a matter of fact, the notorious pompousness 
of the English is not even skin deep — it goes no deeper than their 
decorations, or at most than their clothes ; and as a record of what 
Society actually was, a sketch of this sort is worth a hundred 
ancestral portraits. 



CHAPTER III 

THE INFLUENCE OF REYNOLDS AND GAINSBOROUGH 

The more one thinks of it the more extraordinary it seems that 

out of nothing should have sprung almost at the same moment two 

great painters, of such different methods, training, and surroundings ; 

yet whose works (besides being the most wonderful that this country 

has ever produced) are in not a few instances so much alike that 

it requires a skilled judgment to decide whether they are by the one 

or the other. It is as though the Goddesses or Genii of East and 

West had wagered as to which could produce the greater artist, 

and that Suffblk and Devonshire were on their mettle. From Plympton 

came the ambitious Reynolds — ambitious, I mean, to learn and practise 

all that had been possible in painting, and more. From Sudbury, 

the natural, easy Gainsborough, who never travelled further than 

Bath, and who studied his landscapes from sticks and weeds. That 

both had a natural genius for painting need hardly be said — the 

Goddesses saw to that ; but while Reynolds was ceaselessly studying from 

the old masters how to accomplish their excellences and to use them 

in discovering fresh ones of his own, Gainsborough was simply 

painting; and, even if we must accord Reynolds the higher place, 

we cannot help feeling that, of the two, Gainsborough is by far 

the more lovable, and that perhaps his coolness to Reynolds is not 

altogether inexplicable, if we imagine, as it is easy to do, that he 

read the high-flown Presidential discourses with a little impatience 

now and then. '^AU the indigested notions of painting which I 

had brought with me from England,** we may quote as an instance, 

"where art was at the lowest state it had ever been in (it could 

not indeed be lower), were to be totally done away with, and eradicated 

from my mind." It is true that this particular passage was not 

published in Gainsborough's lifetime, and that it refers to a period 

40 
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when he was but twenty years old ; but it is a good instance of 
Reynolds* view of his own and his country's art, which was no 
doubt expressed in some form or another whenever occasion allowed. 
Can we not sympathise with Gainsborough, who had learnt only 
from Hayman and Gravelot, and take pleasure in recalling that 
there was at all events enough art in England in 1761 to elicit 
the following stanzas from Roubiliac the sculptor, which were 
stuck up at the Spring Gardens exhibition of English paintings in 
that year. 

<<Pr^ndu connoiseur qui sur ^antique glose 
Idolatrant le nom sans connottre la chose, 
Vrai peste des beaux arts, sans goCLt sans Equit^, 
Quitez ce ton pedant, ce m^pris affect^ 
Pour tout ce que le temps n'a pas encore gat^. 

Ne peus-tu pas, en admirant 

Les maitres de la Gr^ce et ceux de Tltalie, 

Rendre justice egalement 

A ceux qu'a nourris ta Patrie? 

Vois ce Salon et tu perdras 
Cette prevention in juste; 
Et, bien ^tonn^, conviendras 
Qu'il ne faut pas qu'un Mecenas 
Pour revoir le Si^cle d'Auguste.'' 

Can we not sympathise with Gainsborough in feeling a little 
resentment at having Italy perpetually rammed down his countrymen's 
throats, and at such passages in particular as that in the discourse 
on " the grand style " ? — "As for the various departments of painting, 
which do not presume to make such high pretensions, they are 
many. None of them are without their merit, though none enter 
into competition with this universal presiding idea of the art" [this 
by-the-by from "The President"]. "The painters who have applied 
themselves more particularly to low and vulgar characters, and who 
express with precision the various shades of passion as they are 
exhibited by vulgar minds (such as we see in the works of Hogarth) 
deserve great praise; but as their genius has been employed on low 
and confined subjects, the praise which we give must be as limited 
as its object." 
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How true and how important! But also how exasperating. We 
know that Reynolds was, and alone was, qualified to discourse in this 
strain ; but on the other hand Gainsborough was qualified, and alone 
qualified, to be independent of it ; and interesting as it is to know, as 
Reynolds admitted to Malone, that he had Paul Veronese in view 
when painting the two groups of the Dilettante Society, we feel 
much more charmed with Gainsborough's method of showing his fair 
sitters into a room illumined with but a single ray of light, and 
engaging them in conversation until the moment arrived when he 
would shout at them, " Stop as you are ! ** 

It seems to me that some feeling of this sort more easily explains 
Malone's account (which he had from Reynolds) of the relations 
between two such discuneate painters, than any question of professional 
rivalry or envy. " Soon after Gainsborough settled in London," says 
Malone, "Sir Joshua Reynolds thought himself bound in civility to 
pay him a visit. That painter, however (as our author told mc), 
took not the least notice of him for several years; but at length 
called on him, and requested him to sit for his picture. Sir Joshua 
complied, and sat once to that artist, but being soon afterwards 
taken ill, he was obliged to go to Bath for his health. On his 
return to London perfectly restored, he sent Gainsborough word 
that he was returned, to' which Gainsborough, who was extremely 
capricious, only replied that he was glad to hear that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was well; and he never afterwards desired Sir Joshua to 
sit, nor had any other intercourse with him till Gainsborough was 
dying." 

Each went his own way; the one to paint as many as one 
hundred and twenty portraits of the nobility and gentry in a single 
year, to frame his immortal discourses, and to send his sister out 
driving in his state coach; the other to thunder at the Academy 
when his portrait of Royalty was not hung as he desired it, and to 
dazzle the world with an inexplicable technique that drew from 
Quin the delightful criticism, related by Angelo, "Sometimes, Tom 
Gainsborough, the same picture from your rigmarole style appears 
to my optics the veriest daub, and then — the devil's in you — ^I think 
you a Vandyke." 
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Still more extraordinary was Gainsborough's ** mopping," as it was 
commonly called, when he employed all the kitchen crockery and a 
quantity of sponges in the composition of landscape sketches — a 
meccanismo which became so popular that even the Queen had lessons 
from him. That he was so favoured of Royalty to the exclusion 
of Reynolds, even Angelo cannot explain, only suggesting that Gains- 
borough's charming personality was the most probable cause. " When 
my father was in attendance at Buckingham House," he writes, 
*^ Gainsborough was busily engaged in painting separate portraits of 
the Royal children. He used to tell my father he was all but 
raving mad with ecstasy in beholding such a constellation of youth- 
ful beauty. Indeed he used sometimes to rattle away in so hyper- 
bolical a strain upon the subject of his art, that any indifferent 
observer would have concluded the painter was beside his wits. 
*Talk of the Greeks!' he would exclaim, *the pale-faced, long- 
nosed, unmeaning-visaged ghosts! Look at the living, delectable 
carnations in this royal progeny. Talk of old Dame Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi ! ' (addressing himself to his own painted 
resemblance of the sons and daughter of his Royal employer). ^Sir, 
here you behold half a score of youthful divinities ! Look on, ye 
Gods!' *Hist,' my father would say, * Mister Gainsborough! you 
will be overheard, and we shall both be sent to St. Luke's.' ^St. 
Luke's, sir,' replied the madcap, *know ye not that I am a painter, 
ergo a son of St. Luke ? Ha ! ha ! ha ! '" 

The arrival of two such great portrait painters so entirely upset 
the existing state of the arts in England, and raised the practice of 
portraiture to such an unexpected height, that it is a little difficult 
to decide how far our ideas of society are affected by the painters, 
and how far the painters were influenced by society, or whether, in 
fact, they had any effect upon each other at all. At first thought 
it seems almost as if these two creators had of themselves brought 
into existence an entirely new race of superintelligent characters, and, 
like Deucalion and Pyrrha, peopled these islands, that of late had 
seemed to be overrun by pickpockets and prostitutes, with a society of 
statesmen, wits, and beauties which but for them would never have 
come into existence. It was not merely that England was becoming 
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more civilised — she is doing that still; but that the genius of two 
of her children seems all of a sudden to have transformed the coarse 
English Society of Hogarth and Fielding into ranks of great per- 
sonages, and to have given them such an everliving quality that 
their features and figures are still almost as familiar to us, and at 
least as inspiring to the imagination, as those of the men and women 
whom we po'mt out to our country cousins to-day. 

That there were any good portraits painted before Reynolds* 
"Admiral Keppel" ushered in the new epoch, is perhaps hardly as 
well known, or at least remembered, as that there was a super- 
abundance of bad ones; for Reynolds, not content with eclipsing 
his predecessors, went so far as to stigmatise their period as one in 
which "art was at the lowest state it had ever been in, it could 
not be lower." Nevertheless there were some very capable men 
at work in painting portraits, whose work would be much more 
appreciated if it were more studied. Philip Mercier I have already 
mentioned. George Knapton, besides being an able painter, is noted 
by Vertue for being "the most skilful judge or connoisseur in 
pictures," on which account he was appointed by the Prince of 
Wales keeper of the pictures at Kensington Palace. "At several 
times seeing Mr. Knapton at his house," wrote Vertue in 1750 
(Add. MS. 23074, fol. 72), I observed his great improvement in 
oil painting — ^particularly a large family piece of the Duke and 
Duchess of Bedford and their children in one picture. Also another 
family piece of a gentleman, his lady and child, well drawn, dis- 
posed, and well coloured and painted, which pieces no doubt will 
do him much credit." At Althorp is a portrait group painted by 
him in 1745 of the Hon. John Spencer, with dog and gun, and his 
son, the first Earl Spencer, and a black servant, which is not at all 
a bad example of what a family picture ought to be. Hudson's 
portraits, too, are by no means as negligible as his pupil's performances 
have conspired with other circumstances to make them, and besides 
the goodly number of painters whose names are more or less 
familiar, there were doubtless many of sterling merit of whom we 
know nothing, such as the following note, extracted by Vertue from 
the Daily Advertiser in 175 1, seems to refer to: — 
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^^ Andreas Mustard, limner in enamel and miniature; come 
to London — learnt of Rosalba in Venice: has drawn pictures 
of Nobles, Princes, and Kings; his price for enamelling, ten 
guineas: for limning, five guineas: in crayons, two guineas." 

But Reynolds' most serious rival at this early period was Ramsay, 
of whose pictures Vertue observes in the same year that they were 
"much superior in merit than other portrait painters — his men's 
pictures strong likenesses, firm in drawing, and true flesh colouring, 
natural tinctures : his ladies delicate and genteel — easy free likenesses — 
their habits and dresses well disposed and airy. His flesh tints under 
his silks and satins, &c., shining beautiful and clear with great 
variety; his portraits generally very like; rather a true imitation of 
nature than any mannerist." 

Walpole's letter to Sir David Dalrymple in 1759 is a very 
useful note at this critical moment. He mentions Ramsay the painter 
as the writer of certain anonymous pieces, and continues: '*In his 
own walk he has great merit. He and Mr. Reynolds are the favourite 
painters, and two of the very best we ever had. Indeed the number 
of good has been very small considering the number there are. A 
very few years ago there were computed two thousand portrait 
painters in London; I do not exaggerate the computation, but 
diminish it, though I think it must have been exaggerated." 

But still more surprising is what follows: — 

"Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Ramsay can scarce be rivals; their 
manners are so difiFerent. The former is bold, and has a kind of 
tempestuous colouring, yet with dignity and grace; the latter is all 
delicacy. Mr. Reynolds seldom succeeds in women, Mr. Ramsay 
is formed to paint them." 

This, however, was long before the enchanting picture of Nelly 
O'Brien was painted, and before the end of 1761 Walpole had so far 
modified his seemingly extraordinary opinion as to mention " a pretty 
whole-length of Lady Elizabeth Keppel in the bridesmaid's habit, 
sacrificing to Hymen " ; but this is only put in as d propos of the 
preceding sentence: "Did you see the charming picture Reynolds 
painted for me of him (Hon. Richard Edgecumbe), Selwyn, and 
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Gilly Williams? It is by far one of the best things he has 
executed." 

This is one of the few " conversation pieces " that were painted 
by Reynolds, the great bulk of his work being of course single 
portraits. Family groups, even, are rare, which is a matter for the 
keenest regret, when we see how perfect a master of composition 
his studies in Italy had helped to make him. One of his earliest 
pictures, painted in 1746, is that of the Eliot family, at Port Eliot, 
St. Germans, which is here reproduced from a small water-colour 
belonging to Mr. G. Harland Peck. In 1777, Sir Joshua seems 
to have reverted somewhat to groups, for there are no less than four 
that belong to this year or the next. First there is the pair of 
large portrait groups of the Dilettante Society (now at the Grafton 
Gallery), the club for which, said Walpole, the nominal qualification 
was having been in Italy, and the real one being drunk. Then 
there is the Bedford family group, in which the Duke is repre- 
sented as St. George in the act of combat with the dragon, while Miss 
Vernon is Sabrina, and Lords John and William fill up the landscape. 
But the most important of all is the superb Marlborough picture, in 
which there are no less than eight figures — to say nothing of the dogs 
— ^which Ticozzi is not far wrong in naming as il suo capo iT opera. 

If there is not very much of Sir Joshua's work that illustrates 
the manners and actions of people, there is still less of Gains- 
borough's; and of what there is, one cannot help feeling that Sir 
Walter Armstrong's criticism is very true. " In such complex 
matters as groups of many figures," he writes, "Gainsborough was 
never successful in hitting upon a quite satisfactory conception. The 
Baillie family in the National Gallery is a collection of beautiful 
passages, it is not a picture. In a less degree we may say the same 
thing of the Marsham family, of the eldest Princesses, and even 
of such comparatively simple things as the Sussex group, or the 
Eliza and Tom Linley. In each of these, separate ideas were 
suggested by the different figures, and the painter was defective in 
the faculty required for seducing them into a real intimacy . . . 
The only striking exceptions to this are afforded by those few cases 
in which his portraits become so far subject pictures as to suggest 
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an independent title, like •The Morning Walk.' . . ." This last 
sentence must certainly be taken to include the beautiful picture of 
" Ladies Walking in the Mall," belonging to Sir Audley Neeld, which 
is perhaps the very finest example there is of a picture of English 
Society. But, save for exceptions of this sort, it is not the actual 
works of Reynolds and Gainsborough so much as their example and 
the effect they had on the art of their time that concern us, and we 
may begin to look round and see who else there was who haa 
depicted Society in one form or another. 

George Romney, who is certainly nearer, and that by many degrees,. 
to Reynolds and Gainsborough than any one of his time, or since, 
has succeeded in getting, appears to have started his career by 
painting composition pieces as well as the portraits of his Westmore- 
land neighbours ; and Cunningham mentions that he exhibited about 
a score of these in the Town Hall at Kendal, and disposed of them 
by lottery. Most of these had disappeared long before Cunningham's, 
time, and young Romney relates how he and his father discovered 
one of them at Barfield in 1798, when they were looking over a 
house with a view to taking it, and thus describes it : " It repre- 
sents a party consisting of three gentlemen and two ladies going 
on board a boat on a lake. The ladies show great timidity, so 
natural to the female character \mder the impression of danger, 
which expression is frequently accompanied by a certain degree of 
grace; but are politely urged by their attendant gallants. The 
colouring is beautifully clear and as fresh as if recently painted. 
The execution evinces great facility and freedom of handling, and 
the touches are spirited and neat." 

That we have no more of such compositions and but few family 
pieces of Romney's, is perhaps accounted for by another incident related 
by Cunningham, namely, a visit from Garrick in the year 1768, or 
thereabouts, when Romney had been painting the Leigh family in a 
group, which he exhibited at the Free Society of Artists in that 
year. Cumberland had persuaded Garrick to visit Romney, who^ 
before his tour to Italy, found London none too sympathetic, and 
was sadly in need of encouragement. Whether Garrick's pleasantry 
was ill or well intentioned it may not be possible to determine^ 
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but it certainly appears to have been the latter, or we can hardly 
imagine how a North countryman would have suffered such intolerable 
impertinence from a stranger, however illustrious. A large fanuly 
piece, says Cunningham, unluckily arrested his attention — a gentle- 
man in a close buckled bob-wig and a scarlet waistcoat laced with 
gold, with his wife and children (some sitting, some standing), had 
taken possession of some yards of canvas, very much, as it appeared, 
to their own satisfaction — for they were perfectly amused in a con- 
tented abstinence from all thought or action. Upon this unfortunate 
group, when Garrick had fixed his lynx's eyes, he began to put him- 
self into the attitude of the gentleman, and turning to Mr. Romney, 
•*Upon my word, sir," said he, "this is a very regular well-ordered 
family, and that is a very bright rubbed mahogany table at which 
that motherly good lady is sitting ; and this worthy gentleman in the 
scarlet waistcoat is doubtless a very excellent subject (to the State, I 
mean, if these are all his children), but not for your art, Mr. Ronmey, 
if you mean to pursue it with that success which I hope will attend 
you." The modest artist, Cunningham adds, took the hint as it was 
meant, in good part, and turned his family with their faces to the 
wall. One cannot help wishing David Garrick anywhere but in 
Romney's studio after hearing this, for there is no doubt that 
Romney had a very good feeling fca- grouping figures, and indeed 
one of his first portraits done in London, that gave him a great 
vogue, was that of Sir George Warren and his lady, and their little 
girl caressing a bullfinch, which, says Cunningham, was so full of 
nature and tenderness that all who saw it went away admiring, and 
spread praise of the artist far and near. 

The picture of the Gower children, again, painted in 1777, is a 
charming example of his success in groups of figures; four or five 
studies for this, in sepia, were once in my possession, all of them 
diflFering considerably, and showing what pains he was at, and how 
successful they were, in the arrangement of a family picture. Another 
group painted at about the same time is that of the Beaumont 
family; and in 1795 ^^ executed two most important groups, one of 
the Bosanquet family, in which there are six full-length figures, and 
the famous Egrcmont picture at Petworth. 
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Before we pass on to some of the minor artists of this period^ 
let us glance for a moment at one or two notes by contemporary 
writers that may help to show us how the times were moving. 
Walpole is of course the most entertsuning authority for this, even 
more than for other periods of the century, and for a terse outline 
of the annual course of Society in 1763, we may turn to a letter of 
his to Lord Hertford. "We are a very absurd nation," he writes^ 
"but then that absurdity depends upon the almanac. Posterity^ 
who will know nothing of our intervals, will conclude that this age 
was a succession of events. I could tell them [the French] that we 
know as well when an event as when Easter will happen. Do but 
recollect this last ten years. The beginning of October one is 
certain that everybody will be at Newmarket, and the Duke of 
Cumberland will lose and Shafto will win two or three thousand 
pounds. After that, while people are preparing to come to town 
for the winter, the Ministry is suddenly changed, and all the world 
comes to learn how it happened, a fortnight sooner than they in- 
tended; and fully persuaded that the new arrangement cannot last 
a month. The Parliament opens ; everybody is bribed ; and the new 
establishment is perceived to be composed of adamant. November 
passes with two or three self-murders, and a new play. Christmas 
arrives ; everybody goes out of town ; and a riot happens in one of 
the theatres. The Parliament meets again . . . balls and assemblies 
begin; some master and miss get together, are talked of, and give 
occasion to forty more matches being invented. . . . Ranelagh opens^ 
and Vauxhall; one produces scandal, and t'other a drunken quarreL 
People separate, some to Tunbridge and some to all the horse races 
in England; and so the year comes again to October.*' 

In a letter to Montagu in the following year he is a little more 
particular. "If you like to know the state of the town,'' he says, 
"here it is. In the first place it is very empty (this was on the 
1 6th December), and in the next there are more diversions than the 
week will hold. A charming Italian Opera, with no dances and 
no company, at least on Tuesdays ; to satisfy which defect the 
subscribers are to have a ball and a supper — a plan that in my 
humble opinion will fill the Tuesdays and empty the Saturdays. 
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At both playhouses arc woful English Operas; which, however, fill 
better than the Italian, patriotism being entirely confined to our 
ears; how long the sages of the law will leave us these I cannot 
say. . • . Well, but there are more joys; a dinner and assembly 
every Monday at the Austrian Minister's; ditto on Thursdays at 
the Spaniard's; ditto on Wednesdays and Sundays at the French 
Ambassador's, besides Madame de Welderen's on Wednesdays, Lady 
Harrington's Sundays, and occasional private mobs at my Lady 
Northumberland's. Then for the mornings there are levees and 
drawing-rooms without end, not to mention the Macaroni Club, 
which has quite absorbed Arthur's, for you know old fools will be 
after young ones." 

Another of Walpole's letters to the sympathetic George Montagu 
contains an enlightening little passage on country town society, when 
he was being elected as member of Parliament for the borough 
of King's Lynn in 1761, "Think of me," he writes, "the subject 
of a mob, who was scarce ever before in a mob, addressing them 
in the Town Hall, riding at the head of two thousand people 
through such a town as Lynn, dining with about two hundred of 
them amid bumpers, hurras, soup and tobacco, and finishing with 
country dancing at a ball and sixpenny whisk! I have borne it all 
cheerfully; nay, have sat hours in conversation^ the thing upon earth 
that I hate; have been to hear misses play on the harpsichord, and 
to see an alderman's copies of Rubens and Girlo Marat. Yet to 
do the folks justice they are sensible, and reasonable and civilised ; 
their very language is (become) polished since I (last) lived among 
them. I attribute this to their frequent intercourse with the world 
and the capital, by the help of good roads and postchaises wluch, 
if they have abridged the King's dominions^ have at least tamed 
his subjects." 

In 1769 Vauxhall was still in high fashion, and Walpole gives a 
vivid picture of a Rsdom al fresco there at the beginning of May. 
"Mr. Conway and I set out from his house at eight o'clock; the 
tide and torrent of coaches was so prodigious that it was half-an- 
hour after nine before we got half-way from Westminster Bridge. 
We then alighted ; and after scrambling under the bellies of horses. 
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through wheels and over posts and rails, we reached the gardens, 
where were already many thousand persons. Nothing diverted me 
but a man in Turk's dress and two nymphs in masquerade without 
masques, who sailed among the company, and, which was surprising, 
seemed to surprise nobody. It had been given out that people 
were desired to come in fancied dress without masks. We walked 
twice round, and were rejoiced to come away, though with the 
same difficulties as at our entrance, for we found three strings of 
coaches all along the road who did not move half a foot in half 
an hour. There is to be a rival mob in the same way at Ranelagh 
to-morrow, for the greater the folly and imposition the greater is 
the crowd." 

Of the private or domestic occupations of society it is more 
difficult to find either descriptions or illustrations; but there is a 
charming little picture by Goldsmith, framed in the form of a 
letter from a young lady, a leader of fashion in 1760 or there- 
abouts, that is certainly worth quoting: — 

"As I live, my dear Charlotte, I believe the Colonel will carry 
it at last; he is a most irresistible fellow, that's flat. So well 
dressed, so neat, so sprightly, and plays about one so agreeably, 
that I vow he has as much spirits as the Marquis of Monkeyman*s 
Italian greyhound. I first saw him at Ranelagh; he shines there; 
he is nothing without Ranelagh, and Ranelagh nothing without 
him. The next day he sent a card and compliments, desiring to 
wait on mamma and me to the music subscription. He looked 
all the time with such irresistible impudence, that positively he 
had something in his face gave me as much pleasure as a pair-royal 
of naturals in my own hand. He waited on mamma and me the 
next morning to know how we got home; you must know the 
insidious devil makes love to us both. Rap went the footman at 
the door; bounce went my heart; I thought he would have rattled 
the house down. Chariot drove up to the window with his foot- 
men in the prettiest liveries; he has infinite taste, that's flat. 
Mamma had spent all the morning at her head; but for my part, I 
was in an undress ta receive him; quite easy, mind that; no way 
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disturbed at his approach; mamma pretended to be as digagi as 
I, and yet I saw her blush in spite of hen Positively he is a 
most killing devil! He did nothing but laugh all the time he 
staid with us; I never heard so very many good things before; 
at first he mistook mamma for my sister, at which she laughed: 
then he mistook my natural complexion for paint, at which I 
laughed : and then he showed us a picture in the lid of his snuff- 
box, at which we all laughed* He plays picquet so very ill, and 
is so very fond of cards, and loses with such a grace, that positively 
he has won me; I have got a cool hundred, but have lost my 
heart. I need not tell you that he is only a colonel of tnun 
bands. I am, dear Charlotte, Your's for ever, Belinda."^ 

The feminine passion for gaming, of which a faint recurrence 
occasionally flutters society even in modern times, was a constant 
subject for satirical pen and pencil in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries — Hogarth^s little picture of "The Lady's Last 
Stake" is an instance; and Goldsmith's Chinese friend. Lien Chi 
Atlangi, has another rap at the English ladies under cover of 
applauding their moderation as compared with the excesses of the 
Chinese. After mentioning an instance of one of his countrywomen 
staking her clothes, her teeth, and her glass eye — all of which, it 
would appear, were delivered over on the nail — and that of the 
Spaniard who, when all his money was gone, endeavoured to borrow 
more by oflFering to pawn his whiskers, he pays this delicate tribute 
to the English ladies : — 

**How happy, my friehd, are the English ladies who never rise 
to such an inordinance of passion! Though the sex here are 
naturally fond of games of chance, and are taught to manage games 
of skill from their infancy, yet they never pursue ill-fortune with 
such amazing intrepidity. Indeed, I may entirely acquit them of 
ever playing— I mean playing for their eyes or their teeth. It is 
true they often stake their fortune, their beauty, health, and 
reputations at a gaming table. It even sometimes happens that 

^ *' Citizen of the World,'' voU i. No^ xxxix. 
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they play their husbands into a jail ; yet still they preserve a decorum 
unknown to our ^ves and daughters of China. I have been present 
at a rout in this country where a woman of fashion, after losing her 
money, has sat writhing in all the agonies of bad luck; and yet, 
after all, never once attempted to strip a single petticoat, or cover 
the board, as her last stake, with her head-clothes." 

Hogarth, whose career by-the-byc extended as far into this 
period as 1765, left a very tolerable disciple in the person of John 
CoUett. Whether CoUett was actually a pupil of Hogarth's or not, 
I do not know; but he was certainly an imitator, and has not only 
left us a good many single prints designed in Hogarth's manner, 
but even a series, which bears the alluring title of " Modern Love.'* 
This series consists of four prints, which were engraved by J. 
Goldar and published in 1782, the pictures no doubt being painted 
considerably earlier. The first is " Courtship," where the foreground 
is occupied by a very sentimental young lady who is presumably an 
heiress, and an impassioned lover who is doubtless impecunious. 
The parents, unobserved, are watching the interview in consternation. 
Plate 2 is styled " The Elopement," which has less interest than the 
third, "The Honeymoon." Plate 4, "Discordant Matrimony," is 
the best of all, and is so naturally composed that it may fairly be 
taken as an example of what a domestic interior actually looked like 
at that date, putting aside of course the Hogarthian letterpress that 
is printed on every available space to point the moral. 

Of the single prints, "High Life Below Stairs" is one of the 
most successful, published in 1772. Another is "The Cotillion 
Dance," published in 1771, in which are eight figures of dancers, 
besides one or two spectators, and the musicians in a gallery. 
Another is a village scene, "The Vicar going to Dinner with the 
Esquire," engraved by T. Stayner in 1768, as is also "The Re- 
cruiting Sergeant," engraved by Goldar in the year following. In all 
of these there is humour enough to enliven them, without their 
being coarse or burlesque, and it is much to be regretted that none 
of the original pictures are in our public galleries. That any of 
them are still in existence, may, of course, be doubted; but my 
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own opinion is that if once the fashion set in for this class of 
picture, there would be countless examples sent up to Christie's for 
sale which are now hanging in obscure corners of country houses, 
or standing face to the walls in the lumber rooms of provincial 
dealers. An outcry is sometimes raised against the Trustees of the 
National Gallery for their inability to give thousands and tens of 
thousands for great and famous pictures, which in past years might 
have beeti purchased for a tenth of the money now asked for them ; 
but they might much more reasonably be urged to consider the 
advisability of the nation now securing, by a little judicious industry 
and less money, a few examples of the early British painters whose 
names are not yet well enough known or regarded to inflate the 
prices of their work irrespective of its merit or its value in the 
history of English painting. To show how feasible this is, it is 
only necessary to turn to the British Museum, to whose Department 
of Prints and. Drawings we are indebted for almost all that is 
known of any but the first rank of our earlier artists. Mr. 
Laurence Binyon's catalogue of English drawings is a revelation to 
any beginner in the study of this country's art, and, though the 
collection is far from complete, the most watchful eye is ever open 
to secure any desirable additions at a reasonable price. 

While Collett's work carries us back to the old school of 
Hogarth, it is time to look forward to the newer art that under 
the (then) quickening influence of the Royal Academy was springing 
up and showing itself everywhere. A suitable instance for closing 
this chapter is that of John Raphael Smith, whose work, though it 
principally belongs to the last quarter of the century, has preserved 
at least one very precious relic of the second quarter in his delicious 
sketch of the Promenade at Carlisle House. 

John Raphael Smith is so well known as an engraver, that his 
charm as a draughtsman has been rather eclipsed by the popularity 
of his mezzotints after Sir Joshua and others of the great painters, 
and even this delightful scene at Carlisle House is probably more 
familiar to the public from the prints of it in the shop windows 
than from the drawing itself, which is hung in the water-colour 
galleries at the South Kensington Museum. His original work is 
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lamentably scarce, and we may well wish that he had devoted less 
time to engraving and more to drawing. 

Carlisle House stood at the corner of Sutton Street, on the east 
side of Soho Square. It was kept by Mrs. Cornelys, whom Walpole 
indirectly stigmatises as the ugliest woman of her day by describing 
Heidegger as her male counterpart. ••On Wednesday evenings/* 
wrote the eighteen-year-old Fanny Burney in her diary, **we went 
to Mrs. Cornelys* with Papa and Miss Nancy Pascall.' The magnifi- 
cence of the rooms, splendour of the illuminations, and embellishment, 
and the brilliant appearance of the company exceeded anything I ever 
before saw. The apartments were so crowded we had scarce room to 
move, which was quite disagreeable ; nevertheless, the flight of apart- 
ments both upstairs and on the ground floor seemed endless . . 
the rooms were so full and hot that nobody attempted to dance." 

It was in 1760 that Mrs. Cornelys — ^who had appeared in England 
as an opera singer in 1746 — ^first took Carlisle House, which, under 
her auspices, was during the next dozen years the scene of some of 
the most brilliant assemblies that have ever been recorded, Casa- 
nova mentions that she had sometimes as many as six hundred 
people in her saloon at one time at two guineas a head, and 
even the institution of Almack's, in 1764, seems not to have affected 
her success to any appreciable extent. " Mrs. Cornelys," writes 
Walpole in this year, " apprehending the future assembly at Almack*s, 
has enlarged her vast room, and hung it with blue satin, and another 
with yellow satin ; but Almack's room, which is to be ninety feet 
long, proposes to swallow up. both hers, as easily as Moses' rod 
gobbled down those of the magicians." Mrs. Cornelys, however, 
replied with an expenditure of a couple of thousand pounds in the 
year following on furniture and embellishments, including **the 
most curious, singular, and superb ceiling to one of the rooms that 
was ever executed or even thought of," an outlay which was amply 
justified by her future successes. In April 1768, for instance, the 
following is recorded in the Daily Advertiser: — 

" On Thursday last there was a remarkably brilliant Assembly 
at Mrs. Cornelys* in Soho Square. There were present (besides 
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some of the Royal Family) many of the foreign ministry and 
first nobility, the Prince of Monaco, and two or three of the 
principal gentlemen in his Serene Highness* train. The Prince 
seemed astonished at the profusion of state, elegance, and ex- 
pense displayed throughout the house, and declared his perfect 
approbation of the Assembly, as by far exceeding the highest 
of his expectations, or what he could possibly have conceived 
of any place of entertainment of that nature/* 

In the following August the King of Denmark honoured Mrs. 
Cornelys* with a visit, and next year were added a new room for 
the dancing of Cotillons and AUemandes, and a suite of new rooms 
adjoining. In February 1770, one of the most brilliant masquerades 
of all was held, of which the following account in the papers is 
printed in Mr. Clinches most interesting edition of Dr. Rimbault's 
MSS., with many other details of the history of this remarkable 
though now totally forgotten house:— 

** Monday night, the principal nobility and gentry of this king- 
dom, to the number of near eight hundred, were present at the 
masked ball at Mrs. Cornelys* in Soho Square, given by the gentle- 
men of the Tuesday Night's Club, held at the Star and Garter 
Tavern in Pall Mall. Soho Square and the adjacent streets were 
lined with thousands of people, whose curiosity led them to get a 
sight of the persons going to the masquerade; nor was any coach 
or chair suffered to pass unreviewed, the windows being obliged to 
be let down, and lights held up to display the figures to more 
advantage. At nine o'clock the doors of the house were opened, 
and from that time for about three or four hours the company con- 
tinued to pour into the assembly. At twelve the lower rooms were 
opened ; in these were prepared the sideboards, containing sweetmeats 
and a cold collation, in which elegance was more conspicuous than 
profusion. . . . The richness and brilliancy of the dresses were 
almost beyond imagination; nor did any assembly ever exhiUt a 
collection of more elegant and beautiful female figures. Among 
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them were Lady Waldegrave, Lady Pembroke, the Duchess of 
Hamilton, Mrs. Crewe, Mrs. Hodges, Lady Almeria Carpenter, 
&c* Some of the most remarkable figures were a Highlander (Mr. 
R. Conway) ; a double man, half miller, half chimney-sweeper (Sir R. 
Phillips) ; a Political Bedlamite, run mad for Wilkes and Liberty and 
No. 45 ; a figure of Adam in flesh-coloured silk, with an apron of 
fig-leaves ; a Druid (Sir W. W. Wynne) ; a figure of Somebody ; a 
figure of Nobody; a running Footman, very richly dressed, with a 
cap set with diamonds, and the words, " Tuesday Night's Club " 
in the front (the Earl of Carlisle) ; His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester in the old English habit, with a star on the cloak ; 
Midas (Mr. James, the Painter) ; Miss Monckton, daughter to Lord 
Galloway, appeared in the character of an Indian Sultana, in a robe 
of cloth of gold and a rich veil. The seams of her habit were 
embroidered with precious stones, and she had a magnificent cluster 
of diamonds on her head; the jewels she wore were valued at 
j^ 30,000. The Duke of Devonshire was very fine, but in no par- 
ticular character. Captain Nugent, of the Guards, in the character 
of Mungo, greatly diverted the company. The Countess Dowager 
of Waldegrave wore a dress richly trimmed with beads and pearls, 
in the character of Jane Shore. Her Grace of Ancaster claimed 
the attention of all the company in the dress of Mandane. 
The Countess of Pomfret, in the character of a Greek Sultana, 
and the two Miss Fredericks, who accompanied her as Greek 
slaves, made a complete group. The Duchess of Bolton in the 
character of Diana, was captivating. Lord Edg — ^b, in the char- 
acter of an Old Woman, was full as lovely as his lady in that 
of a Nun. Lady Stanhope, as Melpomene, was a striking fine 
figure; Lady Augusta Stuart as a Vestal, and Lady Caroline as 
a Fille de Patmos, showed that true elegance may be expressed 
without gold and diamonds. The Chimney-sweeper, Quack Doctor, 
and a Friar acquitted themselves with much entertainment to the 
company.'' 

Within the next two years, however, Mrs. Cornelys' successful 
career was checked, and at the instigation of envious rivals she was 
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prosecuted and fined. For another dozen years or more the house 
fitfully broke into splendour again, but with nothing of its former 
lustre, and it was at last demolished in 1788. Smith's engraving 
was published in 178 1, but it is probable that the drawing was made 
somewhat earlier, though not as early as the really splendid period 
of this extraordinary resort of fashion. 



CHAPTER IV 

I 

THE CLOSE OF THE CENTURY 

Roughly speaking, our four chapters coincide with the four quarters 
of the century. The reigns of Anne and George L, as it happened, 
not only in themselves marked ofF the first quarter, to within a couple 
of years, but were fully accomplished before there was any sign of 
the quickening influence, or atmosphere, of Hogarth. But as Hogarth 
was alive and active beyond the middle of the second quarter, and 
his career fits in more nearly with the reign of George H,, so 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, to mention no others, who 
distinguished the third quarter, were still working well on into the 
fourth. By this time, however, the practice no less than the know- 
ledge of art was so widely extended, that whereas for the beginning 
of the century one searched in vain for adequate examples to illus- 
trate our subject, it has now become rather a matter of embarrassment 
what to choose out of such a multitude of charming, if not always 
very classical, specimens as may be seen in almost any shop window. 
Invention and industry had so multiplied the opportunities of inter- 
course, and accumulated such wealth for the nation, that art could 
not fail to find encouragement of a much more practical kind than 
the mere patronage of Royalty and a few of the nobility. For 
engraving the print, for instance, of Copley's excellent though by 
no means popular picture, "The Death of Chatham," Bartolozzi 
had no less than ^£2000; while more than double the number of 
subscribers were entered for it than for the sensational " Harlot's 
Progress " of Hogarth. England had never been so rich, and the loss 
of the American Colonies, so far from ruining England, seems to 
have been the starting point of her present progress. "She rose 
from it," as Green observes, "stronger and greater than ever, and 

the next ten years saw a display of industrial activity such as the 
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world had never witnessed before. During the twenty years which 
followed she wrestled almost single-handed against the energy of the 
French Revolution as well as against the colossal force of Napoleonic 
tyranny, and came out of the one struggle unconquered and out of 
the other a conqueror." 

Society, in the meantime, went on much as it usually does when 
great events are stirring, and, whether or not the pen was mightier 
than the sword, the brush at this time was quite as busy as the 
cannon; while Nelson was fitting himself for a national monument 
in Trafalgar Square, the fascinating Emma was no less readily en- 
gaged in being commemorated in records of a more perishable but 
quite as popular a quality, while of all the men who contributed 
to England's marvellous advancement at this period there are hardly 
more than one or two who are not, probably, better known by their 
portraits than for their achievements. Reynolds and Gainsborough 
had, in fact, created such a demand for good pictures that others 
had to supply it, and had set such an example that others had to 
follow it, so that while these two names are still the foremost during 
the greater part of the last quarter of the century, it is rather to 
some of the stars of the lesser magnitudes that our remaining pages 
should be devoted. Of these not a few have been made so familiar 
to the public of late years through the enterprise of the fashionable 
dealers, that the term "star** may seem to fit them in its theatrical 
rather than its celestial sense, and it is really rather difficult to say 
anything about them that is not common knowledge. Downman, 
for instance, whose delightful profiles are being raked out of every 
corner in England to be scrambled for at Christie's ; Cosway, Beechey, 
Plimer, Wheatley, Morland, Russell, and Raeburn, too, are names 
that the mere mention of is enough to rally all Bond Street; and 
even Lawrence has fetched his thousands, and Hoppner his tens of 
thousands. All of these were, in one sense or another, painters of 
Society! and most, if not all of them, very good ones too; while 
among the caricaturists are Gilray, Bunbury, and Rowlandson, whose 
collective works would of themselves tell us volumes about the Society 
of their time. But these are by no means the only ones, and there is 
still a great deal of talent that is waiting for fuller recognition. 
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pass a very amusing evening at Earrs Court. But let us see what 
our painters are doing. 

There is a letter of Charlotte Burney*s published in Mrs. Ellis's 
edition of Fanny's early diary and correspondence that contains its 
own excuse for its being quoted here, not only as a description of 
Society, but also as mentioning one of the minor illustrators of the 
Society of his time, Edward Burney. "The masquerade at the 
Pantheon," she writes to her sister, on the lOth April 1780, "w^ 
rather thinnish^ owing, as they suppose, to so many people seeing 
masks — but there was one person there I fancy you'll be a little 
surprised to hear of . , . no other than Mr. Edward Burney — ^papa 
gave him his Proprietor's Ticket, and the dress cost him liothing 
but a day's work, for he went as a native of Otaheite, so he cook'd 
up a dress out of Jemm's Otaheite merchandise. I contrived to 
go to York Street that night to tea, and saw his dress, which was 
a very good one, he went privately to Sir Jdshua's and took a 
sketch of Omiah's dress, which he copied in his awn pretty easily . . . 
[the further description of this it costs me a pang to omit] — ^but I 
have something to tell you about Edward that I think you will not 
be displeased at. He has just finished three stain'd drawings in 
miniature, designs for * Evelina' — and most sweet things they are. 
The design of the first volume is the scene of Ranelagh after the 
disaster of Madame Duval and Monsieur du Bois. He had just 
caught the moment when Madame French is going to dash the 
candle out of the Captain's hand ; he says he was very much puzzled 
how to give Madame Duval the beau^-reste^ but we think he has suc- 
ceeded delightfully. But Monsieur Slippery is my favourite figure. 
I do think it a most incomparable one indeed! So miserably triste! 
He has taken him shivering by the fire. Evelina is introduced into 
all three, and a most lovely creature he has made of her, but it's 
whimsical enough that there must certainly be a likeness between 
Edward's Evelina and Miss Streatfeild, as separately and apart (as 
Sir Anthony Branville says) Susan and I were both struck by the 
resemblance. The subject in the second volume is the part where 
Evelina is sitting in that dejected way, leaning her arm on the 
table, and Mr. Villars is watching her at the door before she 
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perceives him. The design for the third volume is as affecting as 
that for the second, it is the scene between Evelina and her father 
when she is kneeling and he in an agony is turning from hen I 
think there can't be a greater proof of Edward's having read and 
felt every passage in the book than these drawings. My father is 
so pleased with them that he has shown them to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and ask'd him whether there would be any impropriety in putting 
them into the Exhibition ? Sir Joshua highly approved of the pro- 
posal, and sure enough into the Exhibition they are to go, and Mr. 
Barry, who is mightily struck with them, has promised of his own 
accord to endeavour to procure a good place for them — Sir Joshua 
was amazed that he could do anything original so well, as he had 
seen nothing but copies before of hb doing — he said some very 
handsome things of them, and was much pleased with the picture 
(that Edward had introduced into Mr. Villars' parlour) of Dr. 
Johnson, as he says he thinks it very natural for so good a man 
as Mr. Villars to have a value for Dr. Johnson. But pray, my 
dear Fanny, write me word of what you think of all this. It is a 
very popular subject, and they are to be inserted in the catalogue 
* Designs for Evelina.' " 

Another illustrator of "Evelina" was John Hamilton Mortimer, 
R.A., an artist whose work has been unaccountably neglected. He 
was a native of Sussex, and when he came to London in 1760 he 
made a lucky hit in painting the Royal coach, for the King was so 
pleased with the public attention it attracted when he drove abroad 
in it that he gave Mortimer some encouragement. His rather 
loose habits are supposed to have interfered with his success, 
though Cunningham is probably nearer the mark in explaining that 
Mortimer lost patronage from want of skill or want of inclination 
(when painting portraits) "to dip his brush in the hues of heaven 
and soothe the fair or the vain, so that he had no chance of 
profitable success in that line." 

His etchings of Shakespearian and other subjects are, at least, as 
valuable as those of his contemporaries, Bartolozzi, Cipriani, and 
Angelica Kauffmann, while his picture of himself at the National 
Portrait Gallery is a great deal more interesting than the common 
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run, and shows him to have been a skilful and accomplished painter. 
The illustration opposite this page is reproduced from a drawing of 
a family group, in my own collection, that may possibly be a sketch 
for the picture mentioned in the Academy catalogue of 1778 as "a 
small family picture, full length,** though it is more probably a 
suggestion for the large picture at Shardeloes of the Drake family, 
which Edwards mentions as having been painted in 1777 or 1778. 
The picture is widely different in detail, and contains three more 
men — sons and sons-in-law of William Drake — than the drawing; 
but the general scheme is the same, including the father seated by 
the table, on which is a globe, and examining the plans of the house 
then newly built in such exquisite style by the brothers Adam. As 
this picture has never, I believe, been exhibited, it may be worth while 
to note a few of the points in which it differs from my drawing; 
In the first place, the arrangement of the background is similar, but 
instead of the sea view is a landscape, apparently the view from 
the house, of Amersham. The grouping of the furniture is the 
same, but the pieces themselves are not, and the floor is covered with 
an oriental carpet. Seated in the chair on our right is a gentleman 
in uniform, and between him and the table are two others standing. 
On the sofa on our left are two ladies, one with a tambour frame 
and the other with a spool of thread, while in the place of the dog 
there is an open work-basket. Behind the sofa is standing a gentle- 
man in black, presumably the Rev. John Drake, who was Rector 
of Amersham for fifty years. 

Before leaving "Evelina,*' we may mention a couple of Miss 
Bumey*s acquaintances, of whom one, at least, was a very consider* 
able figure as a portrait painter. This was Githerine Reid, whose 
skill in crayon portraits earned her the title of **The English 
Rosalba.** Fanny Burney alludes to her as *^the famous pdntress,*' 
and records two visits to her and her niece. Miss Beatson, who 
was also an artist, wluch are perhaps worth quoting. **Miss Reid 
is shrewd and clever,** she writes (in 1774, when Miss Reid must 
have been quite an old lady), "where she has any opportunity given 
her to make it known ; but she is so very deaf, that it is a fatigue 
to attempt any conversation with her. She is most exceedingly ugly. 
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and of a very melancholy, or rather discontented, humour. . . . 
Miss Beatson is a very young and very fine girl, not absolutely 
handsome, yet infinitely attractive ; she is sensible, smart, quick, and 
comical; and has not only an understafiding which seems already to 
be mature, but a most astonishing genius for drawing, though never 
taught. She groups figures of children in the most ingenious, 
playful, and beautiful variety of attitudes and employments in a 
manner surpassing all credibility, but what the eye itself obtains: 
in truth she is a very wonderful girl." 

Miss Beatson married a couple of years later, which may 
possibly account for posterity hearing no more of her wonderful 
talent. Her husband was Charles Oakley, who was made a baronet 
in 1790, and Governor of Madras in 1794. 

In February 1775 Fanny paid another visit to Miss Reid, and 
gives an amusing account of her eccentricity, which, at that par- 
ticular moment, was centred (if I may say so) on the making of 
a petticoat. " Her crayon drawings,'* she notes, " nearly reach 
perfection; their not standing appears to me the only inferiority 
they have to oil-colours; while they are new nothing can be so 
soft, so delicate, so blooming. . . . She is a very clever woman^ 
and in her profession has certainly very great merit ; but her turn 
of mind is naturally melancholy. . . . When the foul fiend is not 
tormenting her she is even droll and entertaining." 

Nelly Beatson was disobliging on this occasion, and refused to 
show her drawings, but **as we were going," Fanny continues, 
** Miss Reid called me, and said she wanted to speak to me. ^ I 
have a favour to ask of you,* said she, * which is that you will sit 
to me in an attitude.* I burst out in laughter, and told her I was 
then in haste; but would call soon and talk about it. I cannot 
imagine what she means; however, if it is to finish any burlesque 
picture, I am much at her service.** Unfortunately, she never did 
call on Miss Reid again. 

John Singleton Copley, whom we were fortunate enough to 
welcome in England a year or two before the Declaration of 
Independence, was content, like West before him and Whistler 
since, to stay with us; and in the intervals between painting such 
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momentous scenes as the death of Chatham, the French at St. 
Helier, or the " Arrest of the Five Members," endeared himself to his 
country's oppressors and their posterity by such charming family 
groups as that of the Sitwell family, which, by Sir George's kind 
permission, is here reproduced. 

That G)pley was an able draughtsman is evident enough from 
his two large pictures in the National Gallery, and in the 
National Art Library at South Kensington is a series of his 
studies for the repulse of the floating batteries at Gibraltar, for 
which it is to be hoped that room will be found for exhibition 
when the new buildings are open. Most of his work is in 
America, where he is said to have painted between two and 
three hundred portraits and other pieces before he came to Europe, 
and whatever there may be in England is seldom seen. Considering 
how great a number of single portraits were painted, it is the 
more regrettable that we have not more examples of Copley, who 
was so excellent a composer of pictures of living people. It seems 
to have been a tradition in England that only gods and goddesses 
were suitable for painting in numbers, or scriptural characters, or 
heroes and heroines of drama and history, and the living men and 
women were only to be painted singly. How much more interest- 
ing Thornhill would have been if he had condescended to illustrate 
the scenes he lived in instead of the celestial and mythical groups 
by which he is now distantly recognised. • How much more would 
Fuseli now be thought of if, instead of scenes from Shakespeare, he 
had painted the actual people he met. His drawings of con- 
temporary people, that occasionally come to the surface at Christie's, 
are full of charm and wonder, and could he have brought himself 
to earth and forsworn raw pork for supper, his pictures would 
probably be now as highly prized as those of any of his con- 
temporaries. 

Copley seems to have followed Zof&ny in his fondness for 
family pictures, and Cunningham, after alluding to a very fine 
group of Copley himself, his wife and children, in which he says 
"there is much nature in the looks of the whole and some very 
fine colouring," goes on to mention an amusing instance of what 
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was required of the artist in this direction. A certain man came 
to him, and had himself and his wife and seven children all 
included in a family piece. "It wants but one thing," said the 
man, "and that is the portrait of my first wife." "But," said 
the artist, "she is dead, you know, sir — what can I do.? She is 
only to be admitted as an angel." "Oh no, not at all," answered 
the other, "she must come in as a woman; no angels for me." 
The portrait was added ; but some time elapsed before the person 
came back. When he returned he had a strange lady on his arm. 
"I must have another cast of your hand, Copley," he said. "An 
accident befell my second wife: this lady is my third, and she 
is come to have her likeness included in the family picture." The 
painter complied ; and the likeness was introduced, and the husband 
looked with satisfaction on his three spouses. Not so the lady; 
she remonstrated; never was such a thing heard of — out her 
predecessors must go. The artist painted them out accordingly, 
and had to bring an action at law to obtain payment for the 
portraits which he had obliterated. 

The picture of the painter and his family above mentioned is now 
in Boston, America. It was last seen in England at the Exhibitioti 
of 1862, where it was greatly admired for its "composition, drawing, 
force of expression, and fine colour." The Sitwell picture may 
readily be accorded praise for the same qualities, to which may be 
added another that is perhaps the rarest of all in these family groups, 
namely vivacity. To group a family in their natural surroundings 
sounds easy enough — but how few have ever accomplished it 
successfully ! Holbein's famous drawing of the More family in 
their house at Chelsea is one of the great examples, but one feels 
that they were all there for no other purpose than making a family 
record. Hals' Van Bereslyn family at the Louvre is in reality much 
more successful, for though one sees that the parents knew they were 
sitting there to be painted, their children are so naturally occupied 
that one feels, or at least imagines, they did not know it. Two of 
them are occupied with a young bird that has been snatched from 
its nest in the wood at whose edge the family are grouped. The 
others are playing with flowers, while the two adult women are 
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engrossed with the children. Now this is exactly what would 
happen if, as is intended by the painter to be imagined, he made a 
sketch of them just as they were. The parents, who commissioned 
the work, are conscious of being painted. The children are not; 
while the grown-up women — ^whether they are nurses or other — 
are too much occupied with the children to know whether they 
are conscious or not. The result is a perfectly natural picture, 
brimming with life. 

Copley, it need hardly be said, was not of the same rank as 
Hals ; but in this picture of the Sitwells we can see that he had 
something of the secret of making a picture live of itself besides 
charming the beholder. He takes Miss Sitwell and stands her in 
the best light at the open window in one of the new rooms at 
Renishaw, through which a charming view of the North Derbyshire 
hills makes an effective background for her, on either side being 
the plain green wall of the room, pink window curtains, marble 
chimney-piece, and a pot of flowers to relieve a dark comer. He 
observes that she is delightfully dressed, in a cool and airy white 
frock, low-necked, and is wearing the most enchanting hat with a 
diaphanous brim, which he can make into a nimbus, though without 
stopping out the feathers and ribbons that can be seen through it. 
He admires her striped sash, which he finds very useful in breaking 
the monotony of the white frock, and does not object to her holding 
an open music book as a hint of her accomplishments. Meantime 
her two little brothers had been building a card house on the floor ; 
and if it was not so nearly in front of her when they began it, it 
is now very usefully placed in the foreground, and is obviously m(M-e 
interesting than the wheelbarrow that balances it. Hart, the 
youngest boy, appears to have been lured from architecture to the 
true but baser uses of the cards, and to have selected a thumping 
hand. The card house has reached the second storey, imder the 
able attentions of Francis, when in comes Sitwell, the son and heir, 
from riding, and throwing his hat on the floor, by way of deference 
to his sister, of whom he takes no other notice for the moment, 
he proceeds jocularly to overthrow his little brothers* card house 
with his whip. Now it is the recognised characteristic of eldest 
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brothers in all ages to slight their sisters, and domineer over their 
little brothers. They are encouraged in it by their parents, from 
generation to generation, until it has become an hereditary trait by 
which they are easily distinguished. Consciously or not, Copley 
uses this characteristic in painting his family group, and the effect 
is a living picture, and not a mere collection of likenesses ; one feels 
that if this was not actually the way the picture came to be com- 
posed, it might very well have been. As it happens, Sitwell, the 
heir, is evidently a very charming young fellow, and his instinctive 
domineering is not of a nature to be the least resented by his small 
brothers, who obviously love him very much. Copley, too, seems 
to have regarded him as a more interesting figure than his sister, 
though she has the place of honour, but the whole thing is so 
nicely balanced, both as a picture and as a family record, that it 
would be difficult to find a better exemple of what a family picture 
ought to be. One would like to have had Garrick's opinion 
upon it. 

Another delightful group of the Sitwell family, which I have 
very kindly been allowed to reproduce, is the silhouette opposite 
page 68. This, I am informed, bears an unmistakable resemblance 
in some of its details to a similar group that was reproduced in The 
Girls' Realm in June 1899, as the work of an artist named Thonard, 
who lived at 18 Wells Street, taught drawing, and took likenesses, 
" singly and in groups, in the genteelest taste." His technique — 
meccanismo would be a fitter term, as he is supposed to have used 
some kind of machine — was to trace real shadows, and afterwards 
reduce and compose them into groups. 

Copley's picture of the three youngest daughters of George III., 
which is now at Buckingham Palace, is still more brilliant than that 
of the Sitwell children. For Copley was certainly not the sort of 
man to let Royalty interfere with youth, and though the picture 
was to be something more than an ordinary family portrait, the 
first thing the artist evidently did was to make friends with the 
children, even if, as is recorded, he wearied the attendants, the dogs, 
and even the parrot, with the extraordinary pains he took in 
painting the picture. The youngest, about two years old — this 
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picture was also painted in 1785 — is seated in what Mr. Lionel 
Cust rather timidly describes as " a wooden chair or go-cart," 
but which is evidently the forerunner of what is now vulgarly 
known as a "pram," a stout wooden contrivance on four wheels, 
drawn by a handle like a bath chair, and large and substantial 
enough for the second sister to perch herself somehow on the back 
of it behind the hood. The eldest girl is holding the handle with 
her right hand, while in her left she brandishes a tambourine, turning 
towards the baby ; so that the whole composition is a sort of trium- 
phal procession about to start; and the rowdy-dow is accentuated by 
the enjoyment of the three dogs. If I have rather elaborated the 
descriptions of this and the Sitwell picture, it is because it seems 
to me that the significance of the various figures in these composi- 
tions of Copley's, which proves to be the most important factor in 
their success, is apt to be overlooked; for in the "Old Masters" 
catalogue the two principal figures in the Sitwell pictures are actually 
described as seated^ while even Mr. Cust speaks of the Princess Sophia 
as standing behind her infant sister, whereas it is quite evident that 
she is seated on the back of the cart — unless indeed she is standing 
on one leg — and the way she is brought into relation with the baby 
is not only very happy in itself, but adds prodigiously to the vivacity 
of the whole group. 

About Zoffany and his conversation pieces there is less need to 
particularise, as his name is already so familiar — if only from Gilbert's 
immortal couplet in the Major-Generars song — 

*' I can tell a genuine Raphael from Gerard Dow's or Zoffany 's. 
I know the Croaking Chorus from the * Frogi ' of Aristophanes," 

while his pictures are fetching higher and higher prices when they 
come up at Christie's. He is better known, in fact, as a painter of 
conversation pieces — whether an English drawing-room, a cock-fight 
at Lucknow, or the Tribuna at Florence — than of anything else. 
That he was not an Englishman gives his work the greater value, 
as all Englishmen seem to have been ashamed of painting their 
surroundings as they actually were, and the work of Laroon, Mercier, 
Gravelot, Boitard, or Copley, who, coming fresh to these barbarous 
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shores, were so struck with the na!ve simplicity of English life that 
their renderings of it exactly as it appeared to them, are far more 
convincing in their actual representation than those of Reynolds, or 
even Hogarth. 

To Zoflany, the prim English parlour must have seemed fasci- 
nating, and he paints it with a zest that is entirely absent from 
the efforts of Augustus Egg, or of the pre-Raphaelite younger- 
brotherhood, who merely used it as a background for some senti- 
mental vapouring, which at the moment, perhaps, may have passed 
for inspiration, and has now a certain charm that we miss in the 
glare of the modern competition for sensationalism. For ZofFany, 
the parlour was something more than a background ; it was a 
machine that contained the people he was painting; and it not only 
contained them, but it also summed them up. It was the same 
with the drawing-room — save that there was, as might be supposed, 
less of the machine about it than the setting for a somewhat grander 
scene; but the point is the same — his people occupy the room they 
happen to be in, with precisely the air of being discovered there 
without knowing it, and, consequently, without any appearance of 
having been arranged into a lively but artificially natural group 
such as. we have seen in the works of Hogarth and Copley. 
How true this is, if indeed any one doubted it, is evident when 
one sees how little, in effect, Zoffeny's pictures lose by repro- 
duction. Of all the illustrations here given, there are few as 
successful as these two of ZofFany *s, and of the two it will hardly 
be guessed which was photographed with every modern appliance 
during the present year, and which with the imperfect apparatus 
of exactly forty years ago. Both are life-like representations of 
what was going on in a room at a particular moment; and while 
Hogarth could hardly conceal a certain skill and sometimes a 
kind of bravado in disregarding the pompous conventionalities, 
and while Reynolds must cast his eyes up to Heaven, or invoke 
the spirit of Paul Veronese, before he could do justice to the 
nobility or the charm of his illustrious sitters, this cold-blooded 
but skilful foreigner depicted the familiar life of this great nation's 
nobles with as much unconcern as if they were so many trades- 
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men and their families whom he was observing unperceived through 
the keyhole. 

How successful, and indeed how charming, ZofFany could be 
may be seen from the examples here given, which are from pictures 
belonging to the Countess Cowper and Lord Sherborne respectively. 
In the former we see George, third Earl Cowper, and his Countess, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gore and the two Misses Gore, as naturally grouped 
as though ZofFany had simply reproduced a kodak snapshot taken 
in passing the window, out of which one of the younger ladies, 
not being engaged in the concert, and tiring for the moment of 
her book, has happened to catch sight of him as she looks up. 
The other, if it is by comparison a little less spontaneous in 
effect than the first, is still extraordinarily natural and unaffected. 
It represents James Lennox Naper (afterwards Dutton) and his 
second wife Jane, daughter of Christopher Bond, their son James, 
first Lord Sherborne, and their daughter Jane Mary, who married 
Thomas Coke, first Earl of Leicester. No wonder that pictures 
like this were not only popular, but even acceptable to the fastidious 
Walpole. *'I dined to-day at the exhibition of pictures with the 
Royal Academicians," he writes to Sir Horace Mann, on 22nd April 
1775. '*We do not beat Titian or Guido yet. Zoffany has sent 
over a wretched Holy Family. He is the Hogarth of Dutch 
painting, but no more than Hogarth can shine out of his own way. 
He might have drawn the Holy Family if he had seen them in 
statu quoy In criticising the Tribuna picture, again, he concludes : 
" However, it is a great and curious work, and ZofFany might have 
been better employed. His talent is representing natural humour; 
I look upon him as a Dutch painter polished and civilised. He 
finishes as highly, and renders nature as justly, and does not degrade 
it as the Flemish school did. . . ." 

Of the sporting proclivities of the English in this century there are 
fewer examples in contemporary art than might be supposed, and such 
as there are can hardly be regarded as generally illustrative of Society, 
but arc rather interesting in their respective departments of sports. 
Cricket, as we have seen, was depicted by Hayman, and skating 
by Julius Caesar Ibbetson, a pdnter who came within measurable dis- 
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tance of Richard Wilson in landscape, and quite equalled Morland in 
depicting rural life. Sartorius is a name familiar to lovers of racing, 
as well as Wootton. The example selected in this chapter, by William 
Mason, is one of a pair of engravings that are not very widely 
known; and another by the same hand, the subject of which is a 
coach being driven through the high street of a county town, is 
quite as rare. All three of these are of a quality and spirit that 
excite some surprise at Mason's name not being better known, and 
if the sporting faternity were not so easily pleased with the repro- 
ductions of ridiculous coaching and racing prints of the early 
nineteenth century that now fetch such high prices, it is possible 
that his work might have a little more of the recognition it 
undoubtedly deserves. 

Equestrian portr^ts were so rarely painted, and so pompously, that 
the work of George Stubbs is more than usually interesting, especially 
when it happens to be a conversation piece — or at least a family group 
— ^as well as the mere delineation of a horse. One of his most 
charming pictures is that of Josiah Wedgwood and his family, painted 
in 1780, now in the possession of Mr. Cecil Wedgwood, who has 
kindly allowed it to be reproduced. The scene is Etruria Hall, and 
in the distance may be seen the smoke of the pottery, while at Josiah's 
elbow is a specimen of its production. The children are Susannah 
(Mrs. R. W. Darwin), John, Josiah, Tom, Kitty, Marianne, and 
Sarah — the last-named being the child by the go-cart, who was so 
little satisfied with her likeness that for many years she had the picture 
turned with its face to the wall. 

Another of Stubbs' family pieces^ that of Lord Ilchester, Mr. 
Digby, and Mr. James, who are represented as resting during the 
enjoyment of partridge-shooting, was exhibited with the National 
Portraits in 1867; while in the following year were shown two more 
which he painted for the Duke of Richmond, the one a shooting 
party with Lord Holland, Lord Albemarle, and others, the other of 
the Duchess of Richmond and Lady Louisa Lennox on horseback 
watching a string of racehorses training. These were painted in 
1760, and in 1762 he also did a large picture of Lord Albemarle 
embarking to the Havana expedition ; and in the same year a picture 
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at Eaton called "The Grosvenor Hunt," with portraits of Lord 
Grosvenor, his brother Thomas Grosvenor, Sir Roger Mostyn, and 
others. His chief occupation, however, was in painting horses, before 
he devoted himself to the publication of "The Anatomy of the 
Horse," and his price for an equine portrait was no less than a 
hundred guineas. A very charming subject, entitled " Refreshment 
at St. James'," by Charles Ansell, was engraved by his son, George 
Townley Stubbs, in 1789. 

Even to mention all of the charming illustrators of various social 
scenes at the close of the century is hardly possible in so slight a 
sketch as this must necessarily be, and the examples by Dighton, 
Russell, M. Haughton, and Edward Dayes which have been selected 
for reproduction are but a bare indication of the sort of work that was 
now being accomplished by artists whose names are comparatively 
unknown ; but to Rowlandson, of all his contemporaries, it is only just 
to pay some passing tribute in taking leave of our subject ; for while 
our two illustrations, taken from a print and a drawing kindly lent 
by Mr. G. Harland Peck, certainly show him at his best, it would 
require not two only but a couple of score to give any adequate 
idea of how wide a field his " best " covered, when he was giving 
free expression to his wonderful feeling for all he saw around him, 
and was not working simply for the publisher. His pen never 
seemed to tire — a reed pen, whose outlines were filled in with 
the most delicate washes of yellow, pink and blue, that the modern 
water-colourist seems to know nothing about — ^and we can follow 
him as he flits like a bee over the garden of rural England, lighting 
on a hundred little wild-flowers of country life, that, but for him, 
we should never have noticed. To the general public, indeed, 
Rowlandson's work as a caricaturist is too well known to be very 
dear, and his political and social broad-sheets, though they earned 
him enough money and fame in the coarse clamour of the Regency, 
have considerably effaced his real talent for depicting everyday life 
with a charm and naturalness that have hardly been equalled by any 
English artist, not even forgetting Gainsborough and Morland. 
Much of his work belongs, of course, to the nineteenth century, 
and his influence on coloured illustration, so industriously fostered 
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by Ackerman, has been well demonstrated in Mr. Martin Hardie's 
recent book; but of his earlier work, and especially that portion of 
it which was purely spontaneous, the collector alone knows anything. 
As it is, the nation may be content that some half-dozen — and 
those by no means of the best— of his sketches are to be seen at 
the South Kensington Museum, and can hardly grumble at his name 
being unknown at the National Gallery. Were it probable, or even 
possible, that another benefactor like Mr. Tate should realise how 
his countrymen appreciate a gift, or even enjoy a legacy, he could 
find fewer objects that would yield more agreeably surprising results 
than the formation of a public gallery of paintings and drawings 
by minor English artists. Over its portico might be inscribed the 
stanza from Roubiliac's poem above quoted : — 

** Ne peus-tu pas^ en admirant 
Les Maitres de la Grice et ceux de Pltalie^ 
Rendre justice igalement 
A ceux qtCa nourris ta Patrie ? 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON 

By the Rev. CANON BENHAM, D.D., F.S.A. 

Author of Mtdiaval London" " Old St. PauFs Cathedral" b'c. 

THE Tower of London is the most interesting fortress in Great Britain ; it has a 
history equalled in interest by few fortresses in the world. The Acropolis at 
Athens and the Capitol at Rome are far more ancient, but they are fortresses no 
longer. "The only rival in this respect that occurs to me," says Canon Benham, "is 
the massive tower at the Western Gate of Jerusalem. It was probably built by king 
David, and enlarged by Herod, and it is a military castle at this day. So is our 
Tower, and it was built for th^t use." 

Of the buildings of the Tower, and of the additions made by successive Kings, 
Canon Benham's monograph gives a detailed account ; and he tells also the story of 
the events which have happened within its walls, linking it so closely with the history 
of England, the scenes of chivalry and tragedy for ever associated with the great 
fortress, p^^ce, and prison. 
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